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Stevens-Bremner: layoffs am 
losses raise Millitron doubts 


by Warren Berryman 

H EAVY losses by carpet 
manufacturer ' Stevens 
Hremner (NZ) Lid and the 
recent lay oil of 54 men in the 
company's Foxton plant have 
brought into question the 
Government's decision to 
grant the company the sole 
import licence for the con¬ 
troversial Millitron carpet jet 
dying machine and the DFC's 
decision to finance the Milli- 
tron venture. 

Late Iasi week representa¬ 
tives from the Woollen Mills 
and Hosiery Factories Em¬ 
ployees Union - on hehalful 
(Ire* lakl-off workers - met 
with management to discuss 
“redundancy". 

“We call it severance.” said 
plant manager FA Heaniden. 
Hui he said there would he no 
layoffs apart from the 54 
workers who had been given 
notice. 

Heurnden said problems 
had stemmed I'nun a geneul 
downturn in trudc.spcciuIlyin 
the domestic market, though, 
“we’ve sustained our effort in 
the export field." 

Stevens-Brcm tier's latest 
annuiil report for the year 
ending September 1979. 
shows before-tax losses of 
$1,273,059 compared to a 
$430,963 loss for the previous 
year. The loss situation is un¬ 
likely to improve this year. 

Stevens-Bremner. with a 
paid-up capital of $6.5 mil¬ 
lion. is owned 50/50 by Doug 
Hremner and J P Stevens Co 
Inc of New York. 

Slovens-Brcmncr’s March 
1980 annual return shows 
more than $6 million in 
registered debt. In addition to 
these secured creditors u 
considerable sum is owed to 
unsecured creditors, including 
J P Stevens Co Inc. and more 
than $1 million in contingent 
liabilities. 

In 1976. the Trade and In¬ 
dustry Department granted 
Stevens-Bremner a sole im- 


someUmcs). 

The bulk of the finance 
came from the DI : C, which 
has a first debenture for $3 
million and a chattel security 
for S3 million. 

Asked last week if the tvv«i 
securities were com illative. 
DFC chairman John Mow¬ 
bray said the corporation*- 
relationship with Sicvens- 
Hreinncr was <mc of hanker- 
customer and that he would be 
breaching a confidence to 
discuss the matter. 

“Take what You like out ol 
the securities. " lie said, but hi 
such circumstances.one might 
he eolluioraUbr the other/ 

.Stevens-lfreniiier. with only 
Hi to 12 per cun o'" he 
domestic carpet market, has 
the most fixed capital tied up 
in a jet-dying plant - due 
largely to Government inter¬ 
vention with the Millitron 
decistuit. 

Industry sources c-amuuc 
market shares for the big lour 
carpet maniilaciuivr- af. I vl- 
lex 51 per cent. UEIi 3U pet 
cent. Stevens-Bremner 10 to 
12 per cent and Cavalier Car¬ 
pets 7 to 9 per cent. 

Stevens-Bremner manag¬ 
ing-director Doug Bremner 
put the blame for the lay-offs 
ofstaffon the downturn in (he 
local carpet market, claiming 
his plant has been overstaffed 
in relation to production fora 
long lime. 

“The difference between 
ourselves and other carpet 
manufacturers is perhaps that 
we have been a little more 
compassionate than some, 
hoping the economy as n 
whole would improve... and 
it doesn’t appear to have done 
so," Bremner said. 

Bremnersaid his company’s 
relative position had im- 

B roved in the last six months. 

ul he would make no 
predictions on the loss figure 
in next year’s annual accounts. 

Bremner has just returned 
from the UnltedTStales where 
he visited his joint venturer, J 


quality product fur the (upend 
of the overseas market. 

It remains i<> he proven that 
mass produced jel-dycil car¬ 
pet made I'nun high priced 
wool will dot into this top end 
of the market bracket. 

Ihe deal made with the 
Millitrun man lilac Hirers. 
IX-cring Milliken. liars 
Stevens-Itreinner from selling 
tu the United States. 1 Inis it is 
leltwilh the more limned field 
of traditional export muikcls. 

file New Zealand carpet 
market billowed the building 
itnlusliy into decline. Carpel 
pci'luitioii is3n percent lower 
than it vv.i- in |'i77. 

Over the same period. local 
carpel sales have declined by 
from 33 to 40 per cent 
I lie u hole eai pel mdusti v o 
plagued by massive produc¬ 
tion ovei-eapaeity. 

I lie Millitri'ii is capable • >! 
|S| lining all carpet made in 
New Zealand if Idles and 
l.l It w.'iild -.hip their saipel 
all the w.is ti- I'oMoii to be 
printed, which thev will nol 
do. 


Each lias its own priming 
machines. 

rile carpel jiiilmirv is 
Merely competitive with price 
culliiig hcitii! the order * ill lie 
dav. 

I lie Millm<in was de.' eil 
I'm sMitlielie carpet. Su 
Hremner w on Id like in make a 
svnihetie carpel t<i boost 
llinuigli-piil al its plant. 

Itm rival carpet ni.iiinlac- 
Inrers will light any move to 
break the gem let nan's 
agreenieiil not to pioducc 
sy n l lielie carpel in III is 
cuiiimv. IoJiis.iwoukl«livert 
the m-liisiry's a Hem ion from 
styling tup qua lily vvo<>|caipei 
(New*Zeal,iinfs li.r the 

export market, according to 
mdii-liv sources 

I lie-c ■••nice- also claim 
dial il Sievens-ltrcnincr were 
to evpuii iheap -.yntheiic c.u- 
pet l" Au-iiaha. bie.iknig the 
gvntlein.iii - agreeniem h»i i>> 
do •«. the Xii'liabaii. wi.uld 
retaliate In pulling a dun on 
all New Zealand carpels, thus 
wrecking our biggest export 


carpet market. 

Stevens-lire ni tier's prole- 
Ions is amply manifest in its 
annual icpori: land, buildings 
and plant valued at more than 
Nil inilU"ii. interest rales on 
this fixe«leapii.il ,u upio 15.25 
pet vein, and instil licietlt 
thioiighpiii llnoiigli this pt.ini 
to lu-lily die itivestmenl. 

I lie accounts show debts 
icp.liable within one ie.ir at 

SK ■•t«.}t74 

I lie bank overdrali in¬ 
creased lioin just over $0.5 
million to just under Sl.r> 
million between I‘*7.s .nul 
l*»7'» I lining this period trade 
creditors aivitials increased 
l'r.«ni SI.4 million to S2.d mil¬ 
lion. 

t>n the asset sale i*f the 
ledget. cash in the bank has 
decreased troin $25n.5!7 to 
S25n.ni to Debtors and 
prepayment-, have nierease<l 
Hum s 1.4 million in l*»7K to 
v 2.b i..dlion m l 1 *? 1 * an t hi- 

:ni"i ie. i: - - ni ‘■2. '■ imlli.ii! m 
1979 and mien louts ,r» n 
$2.6 million to$2.S million. 


port licence to bring in a Mil- P Stevens, a large mullina- 
filron machine, and denied honal carpel firm, 
licences to carnet manufac- Bremncr sa^ J P Sievens 
Luring rivals UEB Industries and Co -hadI continued cori 
and Pel tex. That decision was fjdence iA 
hotly disputed al the lime. they would have walked away 

The Millitron, which has froth if. JMUiril ' • 

never run to Bill capacity, and As to moves 
ahcilliary plant cost about $5 continuing losse* Jy • 

million: • .Zealand ‘tornpatijr.'Brtmner 

m Hearnden confirmed the said J 

Millitron had. nol been work- additional l^n^ayailabHj . . : , 

ing to Mr capacity, but denied. BuflO^I fflfpglJJJgJJ 1 . Jf : . 
ilnad been Tying idle. experB bpve donbu ' abou ta . ■ ■ 

Its use depended on the : inKrketpot^} <brMU Urort 
orders, he saj5. The machine. pnnted aM 
would operate‘^when we get a..of hi 

viable run” ' domestic Carpet is nioving ... 

Informed sources said that ProducI '• 

while workers in the main not the-^pattern«f.prooum 

is s$.ssffiB :a«SSsS,» ; -i- 
war**?-*'-'■*®fasas ; si 

Milliiron’soperaiiflrttimey'as 


and 30... 1 
(Overseas i 
operate 24 
three shifts 
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Indexation 

approved 

WAG l- index;!I ion. a system 
oi keening wages'in line with 
co>t-iit-living increases, wits 
approved in principle hy the 
Arbitration Court. The deci¬ 
sion was made in a test case 
taken hy the Engineer's Union 
In get approval for three- 
monthly wage indexation. 
The court did not agree to the 
three-month rale, hut agreed 
to u [2-mnntlily period. 

THE New Zealand Olympic 
and Commonwealth 

Association's executive 
decided to uphold its decision 
to send a team to the Moscow 
Olympic* hy 12 votes tu six 
with two abstentions. So far a 
-In-strong leant will he going, 
this number being whittled 
down from the original leant 
nl'W. 

Till*. $250.1X10 compensation 
offer to TniiMiiiM Maoris for 
more than 20 .IKW hectares of' 
u hi it sea ted land was rejected 
by lire r.iuranga MnanaTrust 
Hoard; it seeks a sum around 
52 ill ill ion. 

ALL Russian vessels fishing 
inside New Zealand's 20ll- 
mrle economic zone should he 
expelled ini mediately as a 
political protest against 
Russia's invasion of Alghan- 
istaii. delegates decided at the 
annual conference of the 
Federation of Onmnercial 
Fisher me n. Pnlitjcul reasons 
for the call cat me as u surprise; 
delegates had been expecting 
i\ to nc put forward tor fishing 
reasons, to maintain fishing 
resources. 

THE LATOS test has been 
dropped hy the Univcrsitic> 
Entrance Board. But the 
hoard has asked lor a com¬ 
mittee lo he set up to review 
the whole matter and to look 
into the possibility of having 
special English courses for 
those overseas students who 
failed the test. 

THE erratic performance of 
the radar system at Wellington 
Airport which caused lUghl 
delays last week brought 
complaints bv the Air Traffic 
Coniroljers' Association, 
which is seeking upgraded 
equipment to be installed 
within the next five years 
rather than the 10 years 
planned bv the Transport 
Ministry, The Airline Pilots’ 
Association joined their pro¬ 
test. 
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The week 


THE Broadcasting Tribunal 
granted Radio New Zealand 
ait amendment lo its warrant 
for community radio and gave 
the three ZM stations the go- 
ahead to broadcast a 24- 
hour-a-day service, 

MOVES are afoot to recover 
about 5400,00(1 from unpaid 
viihscriher-toll-dinlling loll 
calls. Aucnips at recovery of 
the money necessitate court 
procedure's, but (he law does 
not allow the presentation of 
evidence from a computer. 
The Posi Office Amendment 
Hill, allowing for computer 
evidence, is expected to be 
rushed through Parliament. 

AN export opportunity team 
found California to Hi* a po¬ 
tential export market for New 
Zealand-made engineering 
equipment. 

PRIME Minister Roh MuJ- 
Joon would not disclose de¬ 
tails of his talks in Bahrain 
over the joint-venture cool- 
store project that is said to 
have struck cash-flow prob¬ 
lems. 

PRIME Minister Rob Mul- 
doon soared forward as the 
most popular leader in the 
country, gathering support 
that makes him twice as 
popular as ihe Opposition 
Leader. Bill Rowling, in the 
latest AVif Zetilaml Herald 
National Research Bureau 
public-opinion polls. Mul¬ 
ti oc»n was the choice of 24 per 
cent of (he voters, Rowling 13 
percent. Bruce Bee ilia in und 
David Lange 10 percent each, 

The business 
week 

Alloy Steel (NZ) Ltd reported 
»n unaudited lax-paid profit 
or SI ft. 1X6 for the vear to 
March 31 (S40J2 last year). 


solidated operating profit of 
$2,829,833 for the six months 
tti March 31 ($2,170.849 same 
period last year). A final 
dividend of 5.95c is payable. 
Deane* Industries Ltd report¬ 
ed a inx-paid profit of 
5785,987 for the yenr lo Feb¬ 
ruary 29 (S1.098,804 last 
yea rj. A (Inal ord inn ry 
dividend of 5c ami a final 
specified preference dividend 
of 6c are payable on June 30. 

Farmers Trading Co Ltd 
reported an unaudited tax- 
paid profit of $5,483,315 for 
the year to March 31 
(£4,696.033 last year). A final 
dividend of 12 per cent is 
payable on July 10. 

Fisher and Paylcel Industries 
Ltd reported an audited tax- 
paid profit of S7.9 million for 
the year to March 31 (8.9 
million last year). A final 
dividend of 9c is payable on 
August 12. 

Goodman Group Ltd lifted its 
unaudited inx-paid profit hy 
21 per cent to $3,850,000. A 
final dividend of 12 per cent is 
payable on August 13. 


Haurakl Enterprises reported 
an audited lax-paid profit of 
$635,663 for the year lo March 
31 ($512,924 Iasi year). A final 
dividend of 7c is payable. 


reported a net operating profit 
of $2,414,000 for the six 
months lo March 31 
($1,357,000 same period last 
year). An interim dividend of 
'5.5c is payable. 


Humes Ltd bought the 
remaining 50 per cent of the 
issued capital in ACI-Sloane 
Pty Ltd Tor $2,250,000. The 
total cost lo Humes for the 
takeover was $4,500,000. 


IC1 New Zculand Ltd reported 
an unaudited tax-paid profit 
of $2,911,000 for the six 
nuMUhs to March 31 
($3,425,000 same period last 
year). An interim dividend of 
6c is payable on August 13. 

The company hus appoint¬ 
ed T Silvcrson io the board. 


Industrial Chemicals (NZ) Ltd 
lifted its unaudited lax-paid 
profit by 32.4 per cent lo 
$344,223 for the year to March 
31. A final dividend of 10 per 
cent is payable on July 31. 


NZ News Ltd reported an 
audited lux-paid profit of 
$2,850.00u for the year to 
March 31 ($3,005.1*00 last 
year). A final dividend of 10 
per cent is payable on July 24. 


Odlins Ltd reported an audit¬ 
ed tax-naid profit of 
$4,024,034 for the year to 
March ($3,006,542 last year). 
Final dividends of 3 per cent 
for “A" preference shares and 
8 per cent lor ordinary shares 
are payable on August 28. 


Quill Motors Ltd reported an 
unaudited tax-paid profit of 
$295,000 for the year to March 
31 ($277,654 last year). A final 
dividend of 5c is payable on 
July 24. 




.1 Rattray* Son Ud 
ed James Vettch to iffC 

as an associate director 

The week 
ahead 

MONDAY: Opcc oil mink- 
lers meet in Algiers for q] 
price talks. 

WEDNESDAY: AG-EX 
FORT fair to be opened V, 
Agriculture and Fisherit, 
Minister Duncan MacIntyre ] 

r H URSDAY: Trade and It 
dustry Minister Law 
Adams-Sehnoider to ajdroi 
the first regional final of ik 
Skellerup Young Farmer of 
the Year Award In Hantilki 
He will also open Nu Pifr 
New Zealand Ltd\ no 
premises in Hamilton. 

SATURDAY: Denial sur¬ 
geons* conference in Roimiu 


(9, !?§0 
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'Examiner finds pint markup unwarranted 


THE practice of charging 
and cans through a 
i Wholesaler represented noth- 
more than an accounting 

Safer for which a margin 
lis taken, and so constituted 
jn unwarranted additional 


levy on the cost oft he product. 

That is the finding of the 
Examiner of Commercial 
Practices, Gordon Stringer, 
reporting lo the Commerce 
Commission on a complaint 
by Russell hotelier Wayne 


Young, or the Duke or Marl¬ 
borough. 

Stringer recommended that 
the Commerce Commission 
direct the discontinuance and 
prohibit repetition by both 
Lion and Dominion Drewc- 


I Mount Cook moving North 


THE Mount Cook Group 
Mikdiog department will 
S?w Auckland later this 

■^ e head office of the 
Versified tourism operator 
41 |]remain in Christchurch in 
ifcc meantime. 

Heading the Auckland 
iteration will be group mar¬ 
king manager Peter An- 
dren one-time American 
.Mines manager in New 
Inland. 

Ihe decision to move the 
rjileling spearhead of the 


company north is, no doubt, 
because Auckland is the major 
gateway for overseas tourists. 

ft is the major selling point 
for Mt Cook operations which 
include airline and coach ser¬ 
vices to the resort areas of the 
Bay of Islands. Rotorua, 
Queenstown and other South 
Island attractions (in which 
the company has a conside¬ 
rable investment). 

The move follows the shift 
to Auckland of the head office 
of the other major Christ¬ 
church-based tourism com¬ 


pany. Trans Tours. 

Trans, bought by UEB. has 
been integrated within the 
corporate structure of the 
Auckland head office of the 
new owners. It will still be 
headed by former Trans 
managing-director Don 
Mundell. now UEB’s execu¬ 
tive director of tourism. 

There is speculation that the 
move north of Ml Cook’s 
marketing department might 
prove a lorerunncr to the re¬ 
establishment of the whole 
head office in Auckland. 


ries of the practice of refusing 
to sell pints and cans to (he 
hotel. 

The commission has called 
for those wishing to lake part 
in the hearing oftnc complaint 
lo notify its executive officer. 
Mating reasons, by June 27. 

The case is just one more in 
a string of liquor industry 
trade practice complaints 
which nave lately occupied 
both the examiner's and the 
commission’s time. 

The complaint is similar to 
those lodged hy Wincworths 
and West port-based cut price 
operator Bnilie Wines and 
Spirits. 

Young lodged his com¬ 
plaint in September 1978. 

After concluding that the 
hrewery practice was against 
the public interest, the ex¬ 
aminer held a formal con¬ 
ciliation meeting in October 
last year with representatives 
from the two breweries ami 



Then,pick 19 the plume 
and call the country’s number one 
Word Processing people. 


You've got nothing to lose but hours of 
typing time. 

Dial Auckland 798-34B, Wellington 726-007, 
orChrtstohurch 799-888 right now oolleot. 
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and one of our experienced people will make 
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aa the unit is printing out, cutting typing 
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r t° a better run , . 
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the system 
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the New Zealand Wholesale 
Wine and Spirit Merchants’ 
Federation. 

No satisfactory solution was 
reached, and the case has gone 
forward to the commission. 

Based in the Bay of Islands, 
which attracts a large influx of 
tourists in the summer 
months, the Duke uf Marlbo¬ 
rough caters for the heavy 
tourist demand for beer by 
building up its stuck from 
Octuher. 

By mid-December the hotel 
would hold some SlOO.OOtj 
worth of stock. 

Over the past five years. 
Young has unsuccessfully 
tried to buy pints and cans 
directly from trie breweries. 

In practice, the orders huve 
been charged through a 
wholesaler - invariably DH 
Wholesale in respect uI'orders 


from Dominion - but it is not 
necessary for the wholesaler to 
handle tne goods m all. 

In his report Stringer said 
the group marketing manager 
for Dominion Breweries 
•‘expressly declared that direct 
sales to the Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough would not be possible 
because Dominion would lose 
profits through its wholesale 
arm." 

“Tliis statement highlights 
the fact dint the breweries 
have significant interests in 
the whiHcsaling and re lulling 
of liquor, und white the sale of 
beer ... to the Duke of Marl¬ 
borough may appear to con¬ 
stitute an arm's length tran¬ 
saction between the supplier 
and the customer the brewe¬ 
ries are not as impartial in the 
mailer ns they might ap¬ 
pear. . .'* 


Argentina arrives 


AMtOI.INF.RS Argentina. 
Argentina's national airline, 
announced late last week that 
its first commercial Bight via 
the Southern l*ul:ir “route, 
between Buenos Aires and 
Auckland, would arrive in 
Auckland yesterday and 
denari tod;i\. 

The Hoeing 747 will take 15 
hours and In mi miles includ¬ 
ing a iwo-hour refuelling slop 
at Rio I'alhgos in Southern 
Argentina. 

tlie llighi is a proving il relit 
and approval l»'r a regular 
service is like Is fi» be auto¬ 
matic. 

The first flight will carry J4ri 
Argentine tourists and" Ac- 
rohneas and Argentine 
Government officials. Annum 
them will be the under-sccro- 
larv for Transport from Ar¬ 
gentina. F Cninba. and 
Aerolina's president. P Ap- 
pella. 

It is estimated that once 
approved the Aerolinas flights 
will bring 9000 South Ame¬ 


rican tourists .1 year to New 
Zealand. 

With the eighth largest 
economy in the world. Ar¬ 
gentina oilers New Zealand a 
prime export market. 

Legal probe 

I’ADL t. uvaiugh. the barris¬ 
ter act in e for Auckland 
lawyer. .lolm Murlitt. uied to 
persuade the Auckland Law 
Society district council nut in 
proceed with Ms moves In have 
Murhu suspended last Tues¬ 
day 

It is undersi«u.d the bid was 
unsuccess till, ami ihc Law 

Sociviv will proceed against 

Murim asking for an interim 
suspension until die Law 
Society disciplinary commit¬ 
tee meets in August. 

Murlitt is accused, among 
other Brings, of a breach of 
fiduciary' duty in the handling 
of his trust account ( S’UR June 
2 ). 


we’re now number one in the 
field. The reason for our suooesa is the reason 
you should pick up that phone: we believe 
that service and baok-up support ore as 
important as the equipment itself. 

- When you’ve satisfied yourself that we’re 
worth at least a ohat then oall us. 

|i Jlather than smother you with glowing 

t self-penned testimonials, we’U suggest you talk 
h to some of our satisfied olients personally. _ 

E Hear/See for yourself how they’ve beaten the 

|L paP Meantime olip and post this coupon for 


Bob Jones in April 1980: 

"The current 
economic conditions for 
property investment.... 
have never been 
better....intwo 
decades" 


your business not. 
Ho*?» 01 QOn ventional typewriters. 

p rQ00 nt secretarial and typing 
you for soaking their Job 
Andh^ 8 ^ (kelps reenritment tool). : • 
0om Phter Consultants will . 1 - 
* “JQ particular needs of your 
e 


A limited, fifth and final, edition of the bestrselling 
Tones,on Property is now availably Bob Jones’ hard¬ 
hitting, fiinny ? helpful guide tb property investment/ 
development in New Zealand,'put of print for nearly' 
two years, has bfeert re-issued fbfc those with an ■ 
entrepreneurial flair who missed the book before.. 
The text has been updated and in a new prologue 
Jones explains why we’re on the verge of a new , 
property boom.;And how a penniless newcomer to. ; 
the property business can become a millionaire * 
before 1985/ -1 •' 
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Auckland: Poenamo Motor Hotel 10 minutes 
from the heart of Auckland, on the North Shore. 
Designed around a beautiful swimming pool 
courtyard. 

* trap? vr* 
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Whangarei: Settlers Motor Hotel A re-creation 
of colonial architecture and hospitality. Just five 
minutes from the city, adjacent to Wnangarei's 
[picturesque yacht harbour. 
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New Plymouth: Westown Motor Hotel 

Against a magnificent backdrop of Mt. Egmonl, 
a motor hotel of international standard, located 
only 2 kilometres from the city centre. 


Taupo: Suncourt Motor Hotel Beside picturesque 
Lake Taupo. Our newest hotel to the Croup. 

The (perfect central business stopover and ideal 
holiday stay. 


■ F r.:-: l W ,r, 
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Auckland: Mon Desir Motor Hotel Set amidst 
beautiful native Pohutukawa trees on the North 
Shore's Takapuna Beach, just 10 minutes from 
Auckland City. 
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Palmerston North: Awapuni Motor Hotel 

A few minutes from the city centre and the 
racecourse. An ideal location for the visiting 
businessman or holidaymaker. 


Gisborne: Sandown Park Motor Hotel 

A luxury hotel set amidst beautiful trees and 
lawns on the sunny East Coast. Five minutes from 
the city. 


These days everyone's driving for improved business 
efficiency. So are we. Our chain of motor hotels 
is geared to meet the needs of business. 

For a start there's a fail-safe message system. 

Then there's seivice from people who understand the 
value of time. And restaurants that know how important 


entertaining can be. Well organise a conference 
if you need it All this plus comfort and accommodation 
that guarantees- 1 ' 1 ■' 1 


that guarantees a good night's sleep. 

We know our efficiency drive will nelp yours. . . 

Stay with us and well improve your out-of-town business 
By simply looking after you. L - :: v : 
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A better hotel. For better business. 

south mnne ixnns , 

A mcinhfr of flit* South t.uifii Hotr k (*in>up. ‘ 
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OPEC politics make oil predictions difficult 


by Rae Mazengarb 

jgrtsws 

[ Muster's meeting in Algiers 
todav to review the price oToil. 

The meeting comes just one 
iBonlh after the latest wave of 
met increases added tens ol 

ffi^Jd3larsio.hel980 

3 bills of consumer nations. 
Some oil industry sources 
gj i there was little scope or 
farther increases immediate- 

■ pity say that with world 
jude stocks at record levels, 
fere would be adequate 

J liejiomeet demand thro¬ 
ve coming months And 
prices have already reached 
keels which are encouraaing 
m pronounced develop- 


(Non-Communist World) 
Milton barrels/day 

1977 1978 19 


1980 1980 

(latqtr) (12 months) 


OPEC 

Non-OPEC 

Communist exports & refinery 
gains 

Total supply: 

Total demand: 

Stock gain (toss): 

Stock: days' supply 


Source: Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & Smith's Monthly Petroleum Review 

ment or alternative energy economists cannot plan for - and demand. Rather, it has 
forms. is that oil is no longer an become political. 

But the alternative ar- economic commodity whose OPEC Ministers generally 
gunient — and one that the price fluctuates with supply have declined to predict if this 


week's talks will result in yet 
higher prices. 

Saudi Arabia has said il 
docs not intend to go above its 
present price for a barrel ol 
Arabian light crude. 

But sources say it is notclcur 
if the oilier 12 OPEC nations 
will follow Saudi's lead. 

For the moment the bulk of 
non-Communist supplies 

remains in OPEC hands. 

This year its members 
should produce an average of 
27-2R million barrels a day, as 
against a free world ilcnuind 
oTsonic 50-51 million barrelsu 
day, according to the Firm ti¬ 
dal Times. 

Reduced oil demand this 
year has resulted in total 
free-world stocks being at 


their highest level for more 
than four years. These factors 
have combined to provide 
some stack in the oil market. 

According to American 
stockbrokers Merrill Lynch 
Pierce Fenner and Smith in 
their latest petroleum review, 
total free world stocks stand at 
around 85 days supply as 
against an average of 73 days 
last year and t»9 days in 197 b. 

From a supply point of 
view, consumer nations can 
afford to be optimistic — for 
the moment. 

But fur from clear - and far 
more relevant - Ls how in¬ 
dividual members of OPEC" 
will exercise their supply and 
pricing powers in the coming 
months and beyond. 


McLachlan cranks TAC into action for drive at licensing 


TRANSPORT Minister Colin 
Milachlan is about to crank 
is Transport Advisory 
feuncii into another burst of 

life. 

Meetings might be con- 
i<iKil nexrTuesday or a week 
jicr as the Minister gets to 
inp with a critical review of 
1 iiiibpon licensing. 

McLachlan is chairman of 
council, which the 
Uemmeni promised in 
Wi would be us chief advi- 
■•n body on transport m.il- 

'cfl 

But the council has not met 
:• r nine months. 

It'iontribmion to transport 
Jmwim was questioned in 
bilunent on May 30 by 
LSwrMPs. 

McLachlan said the com- 
'inittlttiniel on September 


Arrangements were being 
made to convene a further 
meeting “in the near future" 
he said. Possible dates were 
the second or third Tuesday of 
June. 

He said there had been 
difficulties getlpnga meeting 
before Chris tin as because of 


dates which suited council 
members. 

But the Minister’s answer 
left some confusion about how 
the licensing review was being 
handled and by whum. 

hie said that at the Iasi 
meeting,, the council agreed its 
next Jiitv was to consider 


reports of the review of 
licensing nf all transport. 

“A paper was to no forth¬ 
coming earlier this year from 
the TAC. which it found dil- 
tiClill to du. It was then 
decided to ask the Ministry of 
Transport tu put a paper to the 
council. That has now been 


Townhouse challenges room-shortage myth 


A LICK LAND Townhouse 
managing-director Ron Evans 
dropped a bombshell in the 
travel industry by announcing 
an occupancy rate for his new 
110-room hotel of only 30 per 
cent over its llrst six months. 

Airlines and other tourism 
operators have claimed lor 
months dial a hotel bottleneck 
in Auckland, the country’s 


major tourist gateway, is 
costing millions of dollars in 
tourism receipts. 

Air New Zealand has even 
put a price on it. SIM million 
over the next few years, unless 
there are another 8fm hotel 
rooms built in the city. 

Evans said he is doing a 
survey which will prove The 
hotel shortage is a myth. 


Observers ol the travel 
scene in Auckland s:i\ Evans 
simply has not promoted his 
lop-oi-the-markel Auckland 
Townhouse with itsS5J loom 
rate (Stilldouble). No one sells 
it because no one knows any¬ 
thing ab.Mii it they claim. 

I he Auckland Townhouse 
was opened m the beginning 
of December last year. 


completed so the council can 
meet shortly. 

"Several members ol the 
council had to go for reap¬ 
pointment and they had to be 
consulted. 

“I want to tell the honour¬ 
able member that I did Mot 
view the council as something 
that should just come to Wel¬ 
lington lor the sake of u 
meeting. The members all 
agreed that ihc next problem 
to he dkussed wu. the 
licensing review. We now have 
papers and submissions lor 
them to discuss and that is why 
this meeting will take place 
shortly. 

McLachlan insisted the 
committee was still "top ad¬ 
visers'. But il needed 
something to advise on. he 
said. 


Asked if lie felt confident 
that he had not needed any 
advice since September hist 
year. Mel.aclilan said the 
council was nut there to give 
him advice week by week. 

T lie council w.is kept idle 
for a long peirnd in 1977. 

I he public eventual I v was 
made aware of growing dis¬ 
enchantment arid disap¬ 
pointment among council 
members over its (realmcm by 
the f.iovcrnmcrn. 

flic council's meeting on 
ihe ese of the Budget in I‘*77 
was the llrst lor almost a year. 
I Jut the Budget gave el feet to a 
xvide-ianiMiig review ot tran¬ 
sport. nhc.1i ;is the extension of 
the old 50-milc road nanspojt 
limit and controversial road- 
user charges. 



TOYOTA STARLET. 

Compact, low fuel consumption, 
agreat econom y car. 

But is there enough room? 

And enough power ? 


It’s hard to And a finer, more economical 
5-passenger car than Toyota Starlet. Partly 
because It is so large Inside compared to Its 
outer rfimenslons. The cabin Is 1,700mm long 
and 1,270mm wide, that's lots of. room. 

Utility wasn't slighted either. There’s lots of 
room ordinarily, and when an extraordinary load 
has to be carried, the rear seatbadu fold down 
for up to 630 litres* of carrying space. 

The Starlet shows truly efficient use of 
space - Just part of Its overall economy. 

Starlet Is at home on the highway too. ft 


gjjtonsumpaon 

90 knVh: 5.7^100 km 


accelerates 0 to 100 km/h in 16 seconds with its 
l.OOOcc engine. As for passing. Starlet surges 
from 100 km/h to 120 km/h in Just 14.0 seconds 
In 4th gear. And its top speed of 140 km/h Is 
surprising, to say the leasL 

Part of the reason for Starlet's excellent 
performance is Its wind tunnel-developed 
AERQBQX styling, complete with a dudctall roof. 
Proper aerodynamics make Starlet more stable. 
And rack-and-plnjon steering makes It handle 
precisely. Four-wheel, cod-spring suspension 
gives Starlet a ride that Is smooth and 
comfortable, while effective sound Insulation 
keeps It quiet inside 

Toyota engineering has balanced room and 
performance with economy... In Starlet 

• THINK IT OVER. 

(^TOYOTA 
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Editorial 


TH E ghost of a Saudi princess can be blamed If 
the Government-appointed members of the 
Broadcasting Corporation have had some 
sleepless nights in recent weeks. The fact is that 
the BCNZ has been given the onerous task ol 
deliberating on the merits of showing the con¬ 
troversial flint, “Death of a Princess*’. 

From one side, pressure Is being applied by 
their political masters propounding a pragmatic 
approach; from the olher, production people are 
pushing loftier, more abstract, concepts of 
fruedom of speech. It is the corporation's 
dilemma thnt it must decide where the public 
Interest lies. 

The dim shows how a married princess of the 
Saudi royal family took a lover while studying In 
Beirut. She was shot and hef lover beheaded. But 
Arubs claim the film Is inaccurate and that it is 
deeply offensive to the Saudi royal family. 

I tie Saudis have always been among the most 
sensitive uf third world countries lo Western 
comment (hut offends n.if innaJ nr religious pride. 
When British television aired (lie Him, Saudi 
Am bin n outrage forced Britain temporarily to 
recall its ambassador mid the British Govern¬ 
ment expressed its regrets. Before an American 
(decusi of the Him, the Saudis expressed grave 
objections In the [lulled Stales. 

In this country. Broadcasting Minister Hugh 
Templeton conceded lust week there hud been no 
direct Saudi pressure on (he Government to halt 
viewing; rather, we have had “Indications * 1 thnt 
screening would cause them concern, lie said on 
Radio New Zealand's Viewpoint. Those indica¬ 
tions suggested steps would be taken that would 
cause “real concern” lo New Zealand. 

New Zealand was in deep trouble trading with 
established partners, Tcmplcfun pointed out. 
Lamb faces problems in the EEC, and u major 
growth urea us traditional markets turn sour is 
the Middle East — Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 


Then there are oil supplies to consider. Sixty per 
cent of our oil supplies come from Saudi Arabia. 

Later that day came suggestions of another 
reason for the Government's desire to maintain 
n good relationship with the Saudis. There was 
talk that New Zealand was to secure another 
loan from them. 

As Templeton pointed out, it had been impe¬ 
rative that the Government bring to the 
corporation's attention the national Interest to 
be' considered under the Broadcasting Act. As 
Minister of Broadcasting, he had been asked to 
convey the Government's concern to help it in 
its deliberations, Templeton said (although it 
was not a matter for a written directive). He said 
he made clear the nature of (he problem and had 
asked the corporation to bear In mind (hat the 
Saudis were angry about (he film — but it was the 
cnrpnrntIon's decision. 

The statu lory relationship between corpora¬ 
tion and Government is delicate. Most Impor¬ 
tant of the tight controls under which the BCNZ 
operates is a sweeping section which provides: 
“In the exercise of its functions and powers 
under this Act rite corporation shall have regard 
to the policy of the Government in relation to 
those functions and powers (of the corporation), 
and shall comply with any directions given by (he 
Minister to the corporation by notice in writing 

f iursiiaitl lo the broad policy of the Government 
n relation (o the functions and powers of the 
corporal ion .' 1 Rut ihe 1976 Act precludes such a 
directive being issued in rogurd to a particular 
programme - a concession to critics who feared 
the corporal ion would be subjected to unrea¬ 
sonable Government influence. 

In ii small society, lion ever, political interfe¬ 
rence is miide easy and can take more subtle 
forms than written directives. Ministers, diroc- 
(ors-gencral and department heads arc ull on 
first-name terms; they Imve lo live with each 


other and depend on each other's co-operation. 
Pressures are easily applied on a friendly basis by 
a mere phone call. And the very existence In 
Cabinet of a Minister of Broadcasting invites 
pressures on him from colleagues. 

A major concern now must be that a surrender 
to Saudi sensitivities will set a precedent and 
invite other countries to flex their muscles to 
temper the content of television or radio 
broadcasts. Templeton seemed confident last 
week that the Saudis could not influence news or 
current affairs. But the British Foreign Office 
attempted in the days before the downfall of the 
Shah to get the BBC to be more circumspect in 
its coverage of events in Iran on the grounds of 
the potential'damage to British exports. The 
bureaucrats would have done better to hove been 
warning their government of (he fragility or the 
Shah's regime and of the risks for British con¬ 
tractors. Instead, the alarm bells were sounded 
by news organisations — including the BBC. 

Templeton said that no-nne in (he Govern¬ 
ment would Interfere with freedom of speech hs 
such. But he talked of the need to take a 
"commonsense" approach because “we live 
in a real world”, and he pointed out (hat (he 
Broudcasling Act requires tile meeting of certain 
standards and objectivity. “The film docs have 
sonic deficiencies from wlial I hove read.” he 
said. 

After the Government caucus unanimously 
opposed the showing of (he film — conscious of 
our oil supplies and primary produce trade — 
Acting Prime Minister Duncan McIntyre said 
(hat, lobepragmalic, it seemed point less to show 
what amounted to a “gory beheading”. Primary 
producers, exporters and businessmen do not 
want the film shown because it could harm Irade. 

Blit buckling to the threat of Saudi Arabinn 
reprisals is to abandon a fundamental 
democratic right w ithout much of a fight. Those 


ssrsEsasaarf 

s 

but It Shows a demeaning deference mZ 
and the dollar than to Arab sensibility w 
conveniently forgets our willingness to nS 
New Zealand lives in World War 11 indA? 
democratic freedoms. 

TfcSnodl royal family Is not infuriated hi! 
film’s depiction of the executions- thati ^ 1 
demonstrates thnt Saudi law applies et 
princess and commoner, they say. L 
charge that ihe film — a fictionalised 
the incident — implies that the teenagewfe. 
was denied the benefits of Koranic las ita 
requires rigorous and complicated proolM* 
an adulteress cun he punished, and that hb 
accurately reflects Ihe role of women hul 
culture. The Saudis are particularly oulrqdi 
a scene in which bored, wealthy pifoctsau 
shown cruising tile desert in chauffeur-ifa 
limousines, seeking sexual liaisons wlibboi^ 
wealthy men waiting in their own lirooavbn 
Thus, (hey suy, the film will mislead iki.n 
rather (linn enlighten them about rhcrdhinjl 
Saudi life (the sort of concern which oughiiok* 
understood by New Zealanders whom fa V 
xcnophlbicaliy quick to lake uinbragewhcihf, 
in this country is falsely depleted orfej 
overseas). 

This — and (his alone — should cononi 
corporation. The public interest cm Mb 
furthered by the projection of falsehood, rt 
Television New Zealand must ensure i'j 
whatever it does best senes the constant^ 
for truth. A vow of silence and (hcsuppreol 
truth to guarantee our trade would he ur^ -. 
sionablc; hut the corporation has no duty tuk' 
what if knows is a lie. 

MET, 


SB 
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Are you being served as society is re-shaped? 


Without word of a lie 

Over a barrel with 
oil-price projections 

ENERGY dynamo Bill Birclf cothplainsthai w e 
rhiuimlcrst.imi’ ifie policies he is fen mi I .King 
and administering (see Icucrs - PageNj. Bm the 
indictment c»f those policies which Erich Gei- 
ringcr presented in Wtuiomil Business Review 
last month - and whose arguments consumed 
more Bum ha I f-a-dozen of our editorial pages - 
arc glibly dismissed by Birch as obiruse. 

But not as obtuse as Birch no doubt would 
like us to believ e. The Gciringcr cause has been 
taken up v igorously by Radio Pacific, which the 
other day organised an on-air debate between 
doctor arid politician. 

Chairman Gordon Drydcii look ihe oppor¬ 
tunity to tackle Birch on those nil-price projec¬ 
tions on which the Energy Ministry has been 
basing its planning data land which are so far 
from reality that they estimate u barrel of Suuili 
Arabian light, already costing more ihan S35on 
the sput market, at S 2 & by 1^85. 

So what’s up * 1 Dry-den wun ted in know. And 
how now do the ministry maestro*project future 
oil price levels? 

The answer was at least honest: your guess is 
as gnod ns mine. Birch confessed." 

And if that be si>. we wonder, whs should 
anyone give more credence to Birch’ than to 
C-ieiringer. i\ UK or Mother of Ten? 

Muldoon’s memory 
lapse 

THE PM was in obvious good spirits la*t week 
idler his 45-minute meeting with french Pre¬ 
sident (.iiienrd d* Ivduing. And why nut? After 
all Rub Muklonn hud been wined nnd (lined 
with ! tenth officials in an atmosphere said to 
have been Lord in I. relaxed and friendly. 

Radio New Zealand's man in Paris wanted to 
know it Muldoon still thoughl the French were 
bloody-minded. But Rub dismissed the idea: thul 
w;isMMiivifiingheh,Kl.siiid months ngo- ■ indeed 
tie thought it was Inst year. 


Brockie’s view 


PLAYMATE of the MONTH Dali Fones. MP HeiensWlIe 

BU$T: 38? 

SmSlGtf: Th* tot . 

TttMT-ojjg: Patricia Barrief t: Marv / 
TVhitcboutfG. J / 

TUWoFF: ThtTohmton 

JtMBJfJOK: To XttpUTiCffe&i, 


FAVbUfUTfi PEOPLE: <Ja 
kjraMw L</y?l a..i 




FAVOURITE TV: y/farJngff* 

Dail has a Iro o <fc'n<r bisju tb tm. & a. fyntmie 

■jjaxrcdiovft, cf 6 "body. He if JieivUy ahtod*c=-ncy 
cuiel ctn»f\sh}p W&W7 

toNTASTfij?: To fae pob Jvccitne dririttfJ 


by Dr Stanlslaw Sawicki 

fm ihe year 2000, acts of God aside, the indus- 
S advanced countries will be predomin- 
jroiv service societies. 

The average citizen might not react with cu¬ 
riosity 10 lhal statement- 1 n any event, one could 

"what is a service?” 

The answer may reveal that this development 
,o« beyond mere statistical curiosity, and is a 
Eumenial transformation with economic, 
iraland even spiritual consequences. 

1 Definingfl , ‘servicc” is harder than it appears; 
mould seem that ns our wealth consists of 
rood?and services, the distinction between the 
noi$ dial services arc intangible utilities. It is 
waerallv agreed that they include trade, 
Lunce, transport, education, public service, 
hdih. recreation, beauty parlours, and other 
loidual occupations. 

The move lo a service cconumy however, 
.h,)uld not be equated with the'growth of 
^{-collar occupations. The number of man- 
j workers in such occupations as transporta- 
maintenance nnd catering has kept up with 
ilkriponsion of the service sector. 

Minever significance wc attribute to the 
oiJtntt.al this level it is not seriously disputed, 
invite employment has been increasing at a 
(narrate man manufacturing, and in agrieul- 
Uflhe number of workers has declined. 

To describe the new structure, sociologists 
bvecoineil a term-“post-indust rial society” - 
thick has entered into the language of social 
ii,',uihi. One of the most quoted notions of 
^•industrial society is that of Daniel Bell, a 
[wfestor of sociology at Harvard. 

Colin Clark, an Oxford economist, argued in 
It (Conditions of Economic Progress in 1940 
'HiW industrial societies show a similar pal- 
um of structural changes, involving the con¬ 
gous growth of l he service industry, which he 
ktincil as the tertiary sector, after agriculture 
:nd mining. 

Although this may seem a wide and far- 
fuihinggencralisaliun. Clark argued that every 
•Jwrul nation would pass along this trajcc- 
wy. “as lime goes on and communities become 
tu'Bomblly more advanced, the number cn- 
;it«l in agriculture lending to decline relative 
Mhfnumbers in manufacture, which in turn 
Mnn relative to the numhers engaged in 
sr.Kc” 

ft*history of occupational trends in Eng- 
Ln-J.abrch may be unique rather than repre- 
cruruc or normal experience in other emm- 
'ncvittms lo support the theory about struc- 
J-Ultnanaes associated with the economic 
•'million from the industrial to the posl-in- 
•‘’•nil age. 

^employment trend in Britain and the Low 
1 Mines between 1870 a ml |97d points lo 
'wutali changes involving the continuous 
of Ihe tertiary sector, although Ihe ex- 
-m.'onofservices hud occurred u( the expense 
'jnduMnpl employment. 

»»*in.d.|^0s.40 percent of workers in the 
^Common kl jir kct were employed in 
.‘^Dt * ^ ,lcxl l(, y cnrs the proportion rose 

’^United SlHlcsuhoiil 65 out of every UK) 
tl ' arf Cn gagcd in the service sector. 

J **urding to the conventional schemes 
■► bo °ks, most of our wealth was at first 
l r £ m Agricultural activities, fishing nml 
-"im ncaa revolution in industry in the 19th 
1 .irZ ? v * rl0 °k the primary imfiistrics and 

■Sfm* U ? ,rittl * sm invented a sorviee-con- 
■jjam society. _ 

i-fti ik re 8 l0ni< including New Zealand, 
Jih,. ISSV*”* Japan in the mid-1960s 
■.i_ U *’l' >n the 70s have h«-i-n rcadv to 


• • ■ - 



The growth of output per man in the service 
industry is lower than in manufacturing. This 

fin 


causes the service 
labour-swullcn. 


industry to be further 

The relatively slow growth in the productivity 
of services results from several factors, such as a 

increase in 
more rapid 


Stanlslaw Sawlokl 
post-lnduatrfal age 


structured changes 


sumed sequences of the predominance of oc¬ 
cupational trends from primary to secondary, 
and thence to the tertiary sectors, industrial 
society can he equated with the predominance 
of the industrial employees, the post-industrial wages 
with predominance of’the service employees. J, duilii 
' is trial in which ai>ricii|iiinil Ahalw 


greater full in working hours, u larger i 
capital per worker in industry and a n 
technological change in industry. 

The visible growth in service economy, as 
measured by the term "gross national product" 
as the primary index of prosperity, could in¬ 
dicate an increase in iniiiomil wealth. 

Housing people in higli-deiisitv blocks, 
maintaining nuul services for motorists, restor¬ 
ing the fatigued limbs of high-power business 
executives in health centres - all lo that extent 
contribute in the public welfare, hut some of 
these services do no more than remedy the cost 
of external “diseconomies” created by other 
services and are not an actual addition'to total 
welfare. 

Ivan IIlieh makes an intercstini! observation 
concerning the illusion of medical services. Ik- 
suggests that iheCiNI' measures the wenlih uf.i 
nation in ihe same way as medical lulls measure 
the health of a policin', both adding oil Ihesame 
scale to the market value of benefits. 


It was less than a month ago. of course - 
Roarin’ Bob ripped into the l-rcnch in an in¬ 
spired speech to the faithful m the National 
Parly's - Wellington divisional conference in 
Palmerston North on May 10, 


N ews for nix if you 
smuggle the stuff 

POLITICAL upheavals in the New Hebrides 
urc likely to be front page news in the world press 
for Mine lime. T VNZ was right in there with the 


best of them, with one of the first newshreaks — 
more by good luck than good management. 


bretfWf 


inti* 


BBC reporters were on the spot. TVNZ was 
not. But TVNZ broadcast the BBC piece on 
aamrduy nightabout the same time theBBC pul 
it on air in Britain. 

The story behind the story is almost as good ns 
the story itself. 

**hour Party's new adman Ned Squires have the film processed here and 
he* p bl ,‘ u ' sun r in Vlllu organism a ellite to London. In return, T\ NZ&* jn ,-r 

:_.. Lbllir Han >' conference in windy Web for nix. nnart from some oyer # 


the trail of the political blowup 
islands. „ 

The story was so hot lhal, when 
BBC figured they would never g ® 1 

ar-s-V* 

suitcase lo be met at Auckland air^ 
staffer from TVNZ. . .. *y 0- 

Meanwhile, the BBC arrange ^ 1 ^ 

ika Him npniWU , ll IlCTC . .1. llrf 



was 

the uhm,, runj coniercnce in windy 
hngton. m 

c met some old BBC males who were hot on 
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>#ijmiMci . rc a,,nt 'ult than planning. 

M^y^duiaWes. 

’htilirpM Mu ndard of living is 

I'lilv ih#> P ro P c,r fi° n to the size of services. 
; 'iorrpc^ r 0 P orI ! on services in the econ- 
THu^h k wil ^ ,,1C tii-’grce of aflluencc 
i Crcas sonie services belong to 
:'' J 3 mm;^° Jer , n econ omy such as computer 
■'^SioihA 0l ^ r crs ’ like domestic service, 
* of lhc Forsvte Saeunntl. along 
l!j liosrou, ' arc ln ‘iecline. Just as butlers arc 
^■k* ind llc ? re cx P?nsivc year by year, so the 

J,|fc,aii ng imo S n “° un< ^ n B vigour, 
hi and®\,!) 0 a ^ ,nc i melange of tradi- 
Jiiinp ''yper-modem services such as 
Siy ccmrJ^n 0001 anc ' scientific facilities, 

h N ' UOn ^ C * U ^ S anc ^ P ar- 
, lh ? tiefl i tfl parlours have 
5*A.la tat- designed lo compel 

H^lity coniroi" nirna . s,e P s towards service 
£** CGnseoneniii lJl *. public is protected 
iv^ 0n Iheni,w- Ces whlch c °uld become a 
Ihe differ- - lc P u «e. 

k'^urinaanlt ratc . ° r l ^ e expansion of 
L^^pansion makes it clear lhal 

SS^tded Jr )k S Wllh services, while both 
/r^l? ajnril yofthen^! X P ense P f agriculture. 

™ Se rvice u 100 “ now employed 

°r. Following, then, the as- 


mid the prc-indusiri 
workers were in the majority. 

This would seem to validate the basis for the 
evolutionary sequence in the distribution of the 
work force incidental lo each period of econ¬ 
omic development. As income rises and the 
relative basic needs are progressively satisfied, 
new needs nrisc and redundant labour I mm 
declining industries is transferred to the creation 
of relulive luxuries — n movement from goods u 
services. 

A change in the pattern of distribution nlTlie 
wi.rk people, hs between different seciurs, lias 
been compounded further by a movement from 
countryside to the cities. In developing countries 
this movement is still working itself out. with 
far-reaching cultural, political and managerial 
consequences. 

Many leasons are given lor the growth in the 
modern service sector. As income rises nnd 
becomes more equitably distributed, ihe, 
demand for goods lends to rise relatively less 
than the demand for services, the concomitant 
of a healthier, belter-housed and better- 
cducaled society. 

Bui perhaps the most persistent cause is the 
break-up ot long-established personal ties 
within residential communities. 

The traditional function of the fumily has 
narrowed sharply in comparison with its foie in 
the pHSt. The care of old and young people, when 
kith parents urc out at work, has been taken 
over not i 
the slate. 

in countries in which inicr-eihnic relations 
have been dominated by racial friction, it was 
the coloured element lhal was mostly affected by 
unemployment and made dependent on the 
social welfare services. 

Wc arc becoming h communal society in 
which the needs provided by stale agencies are 
in great demand. This leads to the gradual re¬ 
placement of Ihe market by ihe Government as 
the fund decision-maker’of alternative econ¬ 
omic and social choices. . w 

The arrival of “the service revolution has 
also pul great stress on occupations within the 
growth-services 


process of rationalisation anu niecnanisau 
had earlier affected the factory. 

The imageof service work conjured up b) the 


There seems in he also .i quirk in social ac- 
coiiuiinu A f PiguiK a Cambridge economist. 
m>led 25 wars ago that i! a widowed vicar paid 
to'his housekeeper, that would he an 
ilion to national income: if lie married her 
ovtld become a subtraction. 

Some economists have argued that the 
di Hi cullies of raising productivity in the service 
sector are a contributory factor in causing 
inllalion, because expanded service industries 
are more costly lo operate than iiiaiiulaetiiimg. 
This self -1111 poverishment b\ economic progress 
appears io he an anomaly ol the post-iinhistrial 
age. 

Ilui with invchimcm m idccmimi men lion 
productivity in the service indiisiry may ac- 
celeniie. For example, a Girosssiem max lead l<* 
a chcqiiclcss and paperless form of bank, ln 
education there is considerable scope for re¬ 


placing teachers with machines for repetitive 
learning (nnd, of course, there is the prospect of 
transplanting limited knowledge by surgical 
operations). 

Whether it will be possible to develop the new 
service industries in the pott-industrial age ns 
rationally as the older manufacturing ones will 
depend, atmmg other factors, on ihe application 
of managerial rationality lo service industries. 

The technology of management is less ac¬ 
cessible to the service industry and efforts to 
improve productivity in the service industry will 
he more difficult niid less rewarding than in 
goods-prodiicing industries. 

Many economists describe services in terms 
akin to iho.se used by tIral dour Scotsman. Adam 
Smith. U» describe domestic services, ‘■barren 
and unproductive". 

How can one ensure access i«» the produc¬ 
tivity-improving technique for a clerk nl an 
employment oil ice who interviews .in np plica ill 
lor unemployment henefit. who became un¬ 
employed through ihe pnidnciiviiy-improving 
icclinuitic'.' 

According io I licodore l.cvni. a Harvard 
economist, the success, if the industrial age owes 
more lo inventive iituiiuccnicm Limn to inven¬ 
tive teelimiliiuy. and the application of man¬ 
age ri.il art to hie service iiidusiiy could raise the 
efiicicncy ol set vices in (he posi-iiulusrnal age. 

Some’ econoiiiisis take a pessimistic vrexv 
about the expansion of new services rmi aux¬ 
iliary in the produclion of go* ids. and regret fully 
ask wheiher democratic societies will luive to 
become authoritarian regimes to impose res- 
iraini on die direction of sectoral economic 
growth. 

The F.nglish historian T H Macnuley once 
slid lhal tile Ibrccs shaping It is world were steam 
engines and democracy. Some tunc later Lenin 
said dial (.'omimiiiism is nothing bm the Soviet 
rule plus electrificMiioii of ihe win*It- eouniry. 

One could say now ilia tour world is shaped hy 
elecironiiicaiioii and “our obedient servants".' 

Dr Stanlslaw J Sawicki Is a senior lecturer In Ihe 
Department ol Accountancy. Victoria University, 
Wellington. 


cultivating gent 


economy. 

the picture oi ttit mau 
Dickens in the I9ih century 
lemanly ways, close to his 
reasonable expectations or rising from 
ground floor to the top office (orinrough . 
riage to his employers daughter) is noi 
expectation of his 20 lh century successor, m 
unskilled female employees. 

The key services in separate branches 
been brought together, thus abolishing 
flexibility of work time and intensifying si 

fnclory-like conditions have been 

The modem rompuerisedofflcec^ely ^ 

sembles the automated factory, witn 


“Taylorism’’ 
moved into offl 
economic pie 
techniques. 
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National Business Review 


Letters 


Effective fuel 
response 

YOUR editorial (NBR May 
19) is noteworthy for its gross 
misreading of New Zealand’s 
current transport fuels situa¬ 
tion. 

Having just returned from a 
ministerial meeting of the In¬ 
ternational Energy Agency. I 
am confident that none of the 
other 19 member countries 
has responded more effec¬ 
tively than New Zealand to the 
problems of world oil sup¬ 
plies. which have in the last s 8 
months become so pron¬ 
ounced. 

You criticise severely the 
lack of progress in the CNG 
programme and mention a 
two year period since the 
Government recognised this 
fuel. 

In fact it is just one year 
since I received a report 
especially commissioned by 
the NZF.RDC on the technical 
iindecnnniiiii'uspccisofCNCi 
use, A programme t»fconver¬ 
sion of 1 x 1,000 vehicles to 
CNG l*v the end of 1985 wus 
adopted by the Government 
and tax and grant incentives 
introduced in the last Budget. 

Since that lime there Tins 
been substantial momentum 
in the market place with more 
than 5000 vehicles being con¬ 
verted ur about to he con¬ 
verted. including 1200 of the 
Post Office licet. 


The 24 public til ling slat ions 
are either open or about to be 
opened. Not a had effort by 
the industry in only \2 
months. This effort also means 
that New Zealand is now the 
second largest CNG con¬ 
sumer in transport in the 
world. A fact which your 
correspondent. Dr Gciringer, 
fails to recognise in his obtuse 
article on CNG published 
recently (MSA May 12,19,26). 

There is no doubt that it is in 
the national interest to convert 
medium to high mileage 
vehicles on the existing gas 
lines to CNG and the pro¬ 
gramme is ambitious but 
achievable. It is nonsense to 
advocate the wholesale con¬ 
version of the total North Is¬ 
land vehicle fleet to CNG. The 
costs would be very much in 
cacc.ss of the current energy 
plan and there arc much more 
economic alter natives as the 
NZtiRDC reports confirm. 

Work is also going ahead on 
the design of the planned 


.synthetic'gasoline plant for 
New Zealand, on which the 
Government and the Mobil 
Oil Corporation reached 
agreement in March Inst. 

It is interesting to note that, 
from the establishment of the 
Liquid Fuels Trust Board in 
1978 to the completion of its 
recommendations for the use 
of Maui gas. including that for 
the synthetic fuel project, less 
than a year elapsed - a con¬ 
siderable achievement, hav- 
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ing regard to the nature of the 
studies and decisions in¬ 
volved. 

The cost of the petrol man¬ 
ufactured is likely to be close 
to the comparative cost of 
petrol from the refinery and 
will be available to (hose who 
may not be able to convert to 
CNG or LPG. 

The measures New Zealand 
took to counter the sudden 
disruption in world oil sup¬ 
plies caused by the revolution 
in Iran were a realistic re¬ 
sponse to a difficult situation 
which, as 1 have long main¬ 
tained, is both a supply and 
price problem. That remains 
true, even though world stocks 
arc relatively high at present. 

To regard the supply crisis 
as over is to exhibit n short 
memory and u blinkered per¬ 
spective. Such n view is not 
supported by consumer 
Governments throughout the 
world. 

Tiic demand restraint 
measures ini rod need in New 
Zealand were collectively 
successful in reducing our oil 


consumption during 1979 by 
4.9 percent compared to 1978 
- almost exactly the amount 
soughtof IEA members. Your 
editorial acknowledges this 
yet is so inconsistent as to 
denigrate one of the main 
restraint measures, earless 
days, as ineffectual. A review 
of’carless days after the satis¬ 
factory restart of the refinery 
was promised well before u 
was announced by Radio New 
Zealand. 

Your editorial is in error, 
also, in claiming that New 
Zealand has bought crude oil 
on the spot market. 

Virtually all of our crude oil 
supplies have been obtained 
at conventional contract 
prices, but in three cases I have 
approved the purchase of a 
particular shipment at a con¬ 
tract price plus a premium. 
None of our oil supplies have 
been purchased on the spot 
market, us to do so could have 
provoked higher prices all 
round. 

On the question of petrol 
prices, it is important to note 


that the equivalent prices 
overseas currently, are 91 
cents per litre in Belgium, 90 
cents in Holland. 75 cents in 
Greece. 71 cents in Japan. 70 
cents in Britain, and 66 cents in 
West Germany. Alongside 
these, New Zealand's 52 cents 
per litre can scarcely he 
regarded us “conservation by 
pricing" as your editorial al¬ 
leges. 



. Jevertheless. conservation 
is important and it is nan of 
the Government’s policy to 
encourage the conservation of 
energy in all its forms, a point 
which, fortunately, your edi¬ 
torial has recognised. 

Bill Birch 
Minister of Energy 




Party “branch 
grates 


HELEN Vause wrote {NBR 
May 26) about a seminar on 
women entering local body 


politics. That's a good ^ 
and l support it 6 **■ 

But what really inters, 
me was Ms Vause's 
to “National Party branch? 
You see, it is only the Ufo, 

Party that gwes in clec^ 

sr ihe 5 

... In S, c National (W 
b ( anc J_ me “ns someihru 
quite different. To anjbS 

who is interested in orevenu 
independent observer or ik 
National Parly the m 
branch grates unnatural!; 
when applied to a Nation^ 
Party electorate organisaiico 
Ton Labour Parly member 
on the oilier hand the 
“brunch’’ in that conteu 
comes naturally. 

That provides a doiv 
yoursclfcr's guide to picUrj 
left-wing journalists. If fa 
use the word “branch" tod;- 
scribe a National Partyd*. 
tortile organisation, ihor 
political slip is showing! 

Aussie lilatrota 
MPforBa 


.9,1980. 
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Politics 


Parties speculate under electorate calm 


by Colin James 

are hallway through the 

Ltanmiary w™ “ nd i 1 "' 
Ueaili the wavy surface 
seemed to be a deep 
flying calm in the elec- 

ir Jj[east, that is what the 
.* have been suggesting. 
Mi fora flurry in tTie dying 
Satteoflasiyeai\ voters who 
uluHeylen -NBR pollsters 
\iM been telling them a 
Murkably consistent story: 
National and Labour Imrly 
even around 40 per cent and 
kid Credit about half that. 

j figures: National 39.7 
want. Labour 39.9. Social 
ik Jit 18.8.) 

Things arc not always what 

astern. A couple of months 

u ; | drew attention to what 
■Mil to he the beginning of 
iMn upward trend for Na- 
:,«al and a slight downward 
■;<iui for Social Credit since 


around the time of the end- 
of-year flurry. 

ft is too early yet to say 
whether they are real trends, 
but they do'scent to be hold¬ 
ing. 

Under the calm, then, 
there may be a longer-term 
shift in voter altitudes favou¬ 
rable to a more confident and 
forward-looking National 
Parly. So National is hoping 
anyway. 

labour is hoping that the 
calm masks a more disruptive 
change: that the electorate is 
not punch drunk with 
inflation (up from 13 percent a 
year ago as Heylen-Aftf/flr 
most urgent problem to 25 per 
cent in March. 48 per cent in 
April and41 percent in May), 
but is developing a deep, sul¬ 
len anger that wTlI eventually 
turn vengelitlly on National. 

There may have been some 
pointers in tin? Onehunga by- 
election on Saturday (see an¬ 


alysis article), ir so, the 
Hcylcn-MM poll j ue to have 
been taken on the same duy 
will help provide some addi¬ 
tional clues. 

In the meantime the poll has 
been throwing up some useful 
information on the parties’ 
appeal to various age groups. 

It is an old adage that a voter 
is more likely to lean toward 
the party or the left when 
young and gradually to 
become more conservative 
with age. 

There isacasc to be made 
and it has been made repeat¬ 
edly on this page - that for 
the past 18 months it is Na¬ 
tional that has been the parly 
of innovation, of economic 
and social reform. 

Conversely, it has been 
Labour arguing for the con¬ 
servation of tile 1940s-1 1 >7 (In 
. slate-oriented, social welfare 
economic and political sys¬ 
tem. 


But by and large we can 
probably safely assume that 
the electorate still associates 
reform with Labour and con¬ 
servatism with National. In 
addition, where Nation til’s 
change has been perceived it 
has probably been seen as 
reactionary. ’ 

The young-Labour, old- 
National picture is drawn 
clearly in the Hcylcn poll 
material. 

Labour has been doing 
better among “new" voters 
(table I) - those who did not 
vote in 1 478 (probably mainly 
because they were nm cliet¬ 
hic) and now come within the 
poll’s ambit. The bulk of those 
poll respondents are almost 
certainly young. 

Labour’s proportioned 
strength among the young is 
con tinned in table 2. With 
only one exception. Labour’s 


Table 1: New voters in monthly Heylen-/V£)fl poll 



Dec-1 

Feb 2 

Mar 1 

Apr 12 

May 3 

Nat 

4.3 

4.8 

5.5 

6.6 

4.6 

Lab 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

4.1 

5.5 

SC 

4.2 

4.4 

2.6 

4.3 

2.0 

Val 

0.3 

0.6 

0.3 

0-4 

- 

Totals 

14.3 

15.2 

13.8 

15.4 

12.1 


Note: All figures are percentages of the total responses in which 
support for a party was expressed. 

Table 2: Percentage of party “gains" In 1 5-24 age group 


Dec 1 

Feb 2 

Mar 1 

Apr 12 

May 3 

48.7 

51.6 

60.9 

53.1 

49.7 

55.9 

65.4 

G0.4 

54.6 

55.6 

43.0 

50.7 

48.4 

49.1 

38.1 


Nnt 

Lab 

SC 


Note: Each figure represents the percentage that respondents In 
the 15-24 age group represent as a proportion of all those re¬ 
spondents In ihe particular poll in question who said they were 
switching their support to the particular party from somewhere else 
or wero supporting that party (or the lust time. 



Continued on Page 12 Table 3: Percentage of party “loynls" In 15-25 ago group 


THE POSITIVE SOLUTION 
TO SHRINKING CAR VALUES! 


. The claim — An entirely new class of air! 
The promise — The Positive Solution to 
Shrinking Car Values. The car — European 
foplred Ford Falcon. 

Me a look around — car values are 
shrinking. Performance, style, comfort and 
nm are being reduced while the money 
you pay skyrockets. But (here’s a positive 
sohilion. European Inspired Ford Falcon 
Muring the unique Ford MSU (Maximum 
Space Utilisation) design concept. The car 
wlUi a smaller body-sho/i, but a dramati- 
Mty larger interior. 

Now there's absolutely no need to 
compromise on spoce, luxury or perform- 
y Because the pure Inside and out 
#3ency of Falcon provides motorists with 
0/1 aallrely new class of car .... ond an 

new class of total ownership 
economy. 

New Falcon boasts a range of sedans, 


wagons and utilities with efficient 0 cylinder 
engine/transmission options lhat allow you 
the luxury of economic driving, comfort, 
room to move and up to 9.111/lOOkm (31 mpg)*. 

* Source: “New Zealand Motor World' 1 .' 
from economy run and road test returns for 
unladen. 80 km/h maximum louring 
conditions. 

And when you think that the distances 
you travel aren’t getting any smaller—it’s 
pretty comforting to know there's at least 
one car company putting the miles behind 
you in style. 

If you’re concerned about shrinking car 
values, foiget them. European Inspired 
Fold Falcon answers the questions for 
today. And the possible questions of the 
future for those whose lifestyle cannot 
afford to forego the wide open spaces. 

Your Ford Dealer will give you the keys. 
European Inspired Ford Falcon. 


Dec 1 

Feb 2 

Mar 1 

Apr 12 

May 3 

12.4 

12.0 

8.5 

13.2 

11.3 

17.2 

11.1 

9.4 

105 

14.3 

13 1 

14 D 

20.0 

14 1 

11 0 


Nat 

Lab 

SC 


Note. Each figure represents the percentage that respondents in 
the 15-24 age group represent as a proportion of all those re¬ 
spondents in the particu lar poll i n question who said they voted for 
the particular par lytn the 197 B election and would do so again atthe 
time the poll was taken. 


Table 4 Percentage of party support in over-55 ago group 



FORD FALCON 

anentir 



Drive _ 

For a Motor Company of New Zealand Llmlted.-Sp^fjodtoM and pda* ; , : • • 

• ' j.’V-v'-V.V i'.','"’ 1- " 

• , •' . : •• •• / 



Dec l 

Feb 2 
“Loyals" 

Mar 1 

Apr 12 

May 3 

Nat 

£7 9 

35 0 

35 8 

30 6 

35 2 

Lab 

31 fi 

26 1 

28 3 

35 4 

31 5 

SC 

13 1 

26 6 

•Gams" 

24 3 

2B8 

21 4 

Nat 

20 2 

7 4 

7 7 

10 2 

9.8 

Lab 

15 4 

9 4 

12 2 

7 7 

7 7 

SC 

165 

8 7 

15 9 

12 4 

195 


Table 5: Percentage of party “gains" in 25-39 and 40-54 age groups 



Dec 1 

Feb 2 

25-39 

Mar 1 

Apr 12 

May 3 

Nat 

17.7 

30.4 

17.8 

22.6 

25.1 

Lab 

18.2 

22.0 

20.1 

246 

21.9 

SC 

26.0 

23 3 

40-55 

22.2 

17.8 

17.8 

Nat 

13.4 

10.6 

13.6 

14.1 

15.4 

Lab 

105 

3.2 

7.3 

13.1 

14.8 

SC 

14.5 

17 3 

13.5 

20.7 

24.6 


Instant analysis kit 


BY the lime most ofvuurread 
this, the Onehunga by-elec¬ 
tion will be over. Next week 
this page will oirrv an analysis 
of an election that could be an 
interesting indicator of. the 
country’s general political 
mood at n time when the 
ideological demarcation lines 
between the two main parties 
are more sharply drawn than 
for muny years. ’ 

In the meantime, you can do 
your own instant' an nl vs is. 
with the help of the polling 
booth figures the Auckland 
newspapers will print. 

Onehunga is rare: in effect a 
combination of three electo¬ 
rates. 

In the north it is sare Na¬ 
tional. North of Campbell Rd. 
which runs along (lie south 
side of One Tree Hill, is a 
triangle of territory that came 
front true blue Remit cm in 
1977. 

In 1978 National scored 
more than 50 per cent In all 
booths except two und majo¬ 
rities over Labour ranged up 
to 33 per cent. . . 

Overall, there was a 6.5 nor 
cent swing to Labour in 1978 
and' the. National share 


dropped, giving National 
hope this time ol recovery 
there (the swing was greate'r 
than in either Rcmucru proper 
or comparable Karon in 
Wellington, but the percen¬ 
tage drop lower). 

I n Eilerslic. off to the east, in 
polling booths east of Great 
South Rd. the parties are 
relatively even. National led 
hv 2.6 per cent in 1975 and 
Labour by 6.6 per cent in 1978. 
The 1975-1978 swing was 4.6 
percent. 

In the south, apart from a 
small pocket near One Tree 
Hill and another two to the 
west of Onehunga township, ii 
is solid Labour. 

If you draw a line across Mi 
Smart Rd from Inkcrimui 
Street in the west to the Great 
South Rd in the east, you will 
find one of the safest Lubmir 
. uremj in the country i~ Labour 
shares of 60 per cent or more in 
every . polling booth and 
majorities oyer Nation til of Up 
to 37 percent,The,1975-1978 
swing wus 6.7 per cent.. .■ V / 

To calculate your.own by- 
election swings. here' aj;e:tn? 

• 1978 percentages .for the three 
.zones:' 1 - ' : v. ‘ ■. 
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Nat 
Lab 
80 : 
Rest: 


North 
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Migration: abandoning ship in rocky waters 


Economics Correspondent 
IF miaralion trends are any 
Ldicauon of future economic 
drily, (hen good limes are 
somewhere around the corner. 

A anting number of nu- 
eranis are deciding that New 
Zealand is a relatively good 
Slice lo live. Even our irans- 
Yismtn neighbour seems lo 
be lasing popularity as the 


permanent tBSST* ^ 

Year ended March Total No ToAuatralla 

1977 19.072 14.810 PBrCBnt ^ of »■»■> 

1978 26.708 22.076 87 

1979 40.200 27,824 69 


place lo be. ... 

The flow of people leaving 
lovely pastoral country 
bas slowed down. And the 
sluwlsh inflow of im migrants 
* showing signs of moving 
into a more rapid gait. This 
March year, net outward mi- 
rrairon was just over 22.000 
uimpared with a 27.000 net 
outflow of people last.year. 
Additional classifications 
jre not yet available for the 
Much year, but when the 
migration figures lor Feb- 
maiynre broken down, there 
were 13,000 more New 
Zealand residents returning 
home (after at least a 12 month 
gjyabroad) than leaving. 

There has been a net gain in 
permanent residents from just 
.ihuui every major country, 
■nhonc exception: Australia. 
Movement from New 
Zealand to Australia is plni- 
vjuing. The stream of mi- 
enius lo Australia increased 
fjpully from 197610 1977. hut 
to.Mowed since then. 

Australia still offers higher 
id wages, a better climate 
and lower taxes lor those 
ufcnteJ Kiwis who are able to 
at jobs. But a recent puh- 
l.jiion. Trans-Tasman Mi- 
.ww«suggests that it is noi as 
‘M fur new migrants to gel 
•Sin Ausirulia us i( may have 
Wared while living in New 
Zealand. Unemployment is 
hviher lor New Zealanders 
' ( -'H in Australia tar 8.6 per 
"Whan it is for Australians 
Mpcr cent) or other new 
"''.migrants (6.0 per cent). 

I'm- Tasman Migration 
-*crs ihe proceedings of a 
' A, rkvhop an population Hi»ws 
r<iween Australia and New 
«jland sponsored last Sep- 
•ember hy the Australia-New 
Zealand Fuundaiiun. 

.!* I™, the editor of this 
■diversity of Waiknlu occa* 


Occupational Characteristics. Census 

1878 

Birthplace 

New Zealand 

Australia 

Total 

Total population 
No. In labour 
force 

% In labour force 
% In prof, and 
tech occupa¬ 
tions 

89,791 

50,366 

56 

18 

10.829.616 

4,476.481 

41 

12 

1,548,448 . 

6,054,984 

45 

10 


sionul paper, emu plains that 
analysis of trans-Tasman mi¬ 
gration is hindered by the lack 
of adequate research and the 
quality of data. 

“If anv single conclusion 
can be drawn, it is ibai die 
issue of trans-Tasman migra¬ 
tion is extremely complex. 
The public is therefore not 
well served hy many ol the 
simplistic reports and oil-die 
cull analyses made by parlsol 
the muss media, and hy some 
public figures and academics. 

“To he more definitive in 
this key policy domain we 
require more data and further 
in-depth analyses.” 

The irans-1 asman migra¬ 
tion lluw is unique. 

For cili/cns of a Common¬ 
wealth country nr Fire who 
have resident status in either 
Australia or New Zealand, 
eiilrv lo the other requires no 
formal documentation and 
resident status in one country 
qualifies one almost im¬ 
mediately fni all the rightsand 
obligations iif residence in Ihe 
other. 

A mailer of concern in both 
Ausliulia and New Zealand is 
whether this relatively free 
movement should he main¬ 
tained. 

Public debate on migration 
tends in focus on the summary 
statistic - net migration. This 
statistic measures arrivals 
minus departures or perman¬ 
ent arrivals minus permanent 
departures, but the two com¬ 
ponents, departures and ar¬ 


rivals making up net migra¬ 
tion do not move similarly. 

Immigration levels have 
lluclHated wildly in response, 
not (inly to cco'nomic forces, 
but a 1st■ to political interven¬ 
tion. In the 1970s, the 
Government actively encour¬ 
aged immigration and then 
severely constrained it. 

Emigration, by contrast, has 
increased in volume more or 
less motioniiucully. though 
this monotonic trend accele¬ 
rated in the late 1970s. 

Recent increases in 
out wards migration from New 
Zealand to Austialia rcllccts 
the Worsening condition of the 
labour market here and the 
widening gap between real 
wages here and in Ausliulia. 

Before 1933. the balance 
between Australia and New 
Zealand migrants favoured 
New Zealand. 

A comparison of census 
data shows that as carlv as 
1861 there were about 250U 
Australians in New Zealand 
and 15UU New Zen land-born 
living in Australia. 

By [933 there were neurly 
46.(830 New Zealand-horn 
living in Australia and just 
over 42.000 Australians living 
in New Zealand. 

By 1978 Charles Price of 
Australian National Univer¬ 
sity estimates that there were 
116.299 New Zen I and-born 
living in Australia and 53.000 
Australians living here. 

New Zealanders have 
sought highly-paid positions 


in isolated development 
schemes, often in areas or 
mineral exploration. In 1976, 
the proportion of New 
Zealanders living outside 
Perth was 42 per cent and the 
proportion of the Western 
Australians population living 
outside Perth was 36 per cent. 

When the real average 
weekly earnings of New 
Zealand workers are convert¬ 
ed lo Australian dollars and 
compared with the real ave¬ 
rage earnings uf Australian 
workers over the 1972-74 pe¬ 
riod. and assuming a common 
baskei of goods" the Aus¬ 
tralian real wage was about 
30-40 percent higher than the 
New Zealand real wage. 

By nnd-1975 ihedillerence 
jumped lo about 70 per cent, 
reflecting the explosion of real 
wages in Australia and the 
devaluations of the New 
Zealand dollar in ! l >74 and 
1975. 

Now, the Australian real 
wage is about fi() per cent 
higher than the average real 
wage paid to New Zealand 
workers. There is mixed 
evidence about the popular 
impression that upnoruiiiiikw 
Ibr employment are greater in 
Australia than New Zealand. 

Unemployment rates are 
higher for New Zealanders, 
but duration olTesidcuce may 
be an impnituiil f.iuor. f livvii 
the recent rapid increase in 
New Zealand anivals in Aus¬ 
tralia. New ZcalamleiMiiay be 
more at risk than others", ol 
icmpoiury unemployment, 
billow ing first ariivtng." 

Australian census data 
show that until recently New 
Zealanders were faring quite 
well in Australia 



Of those born in New 
Zealand living in Australia, 56 
per cent had jobs compared 
with only 41 per cent ol Alls- 
Italians.'Of ilivse. IS per com 
■ •I New Zealanders were en¬ 
gaged in pmlessioiul and 
ii-ehmcal occupations com¬ 
pared with 12 per (.cut ol 
Australians. 

Some Australians welcome 
the New Zealand influx, par¬ 
ticularly those advocating 
continued large-scale iniini- 
g rat urn as a way of (level oping 
the conn try \ eti>m «my. i Une I s 
aic agitated by the somewhat 
sensationalised stories nf 
Kiw is oil the dole or involved 
in the drug trade. 

I lie danger lo the New 
Zealand economy Iron! con¬ 
tinued ii-uis-1 asman inuia- 
tioii favouring Australia i> 
gienter than lor our neigh- 
T'oiii. 

As Richard Wood Horn the 
Australian I reasurx aignos m 
I rails - Tasman \l tgrant >n: 
"Australia laces the prospect 
of a further decline in its 


population growth rate. New 
Zealand faces the continuing 
possibility or a further decline 
in its population level." 

This means a smaller 
number of taxpayers to sup¬ 
port the social welfare slate 
wc were once so proud of. Bui 
a declining population base 
could have unfortunate econ¬ 
omic effects, even if ours was a 
capitalist economy, rather 
than a mixed one. 

Growth in the population 
and the workforce create ef¬ 
fective demand - demand for 
h'callv produced goods and 
services. When real incomes 
arc falling and when em¬ 
ployment growth is weak, the 
declining population tends to 
reinforce downward trends in 
the economy, setting in mo¬ 
tion ncgjiivc attitudes and 
especial i«siiv 

It becomes inucii harder to 
Hilda take risky inv estments. 
II incorrect invest mem deci¬ 
sions are taken, they tend iu be 
more cost 1\ ami take hutgei to 
reads when iliac is slow 
population growth. 

No. ii is encouraging to see 
that there is a turnaround in 
imgraiioii trends. Hopclully it 
is not just a ease of so many 
people having left the country 
that there ure very few left who 
want to leave. 

Now that population 
growth promises an increase 
in effective demand. Iel\ hope 
that investment increases and 
the economy begins u« 
recover. Otherwise. the 
Australian's standard ol liv ing 
might begin to improve f.i-ter 
than our*. .mil New 
Zealanders will again be 
tempted to move there m large 

numbers 


Videotape technology is changing rapidly . .. 

YOU CANT AFFORD 
NOT TO HIRE 
VIDEO EQUIPMENT .. 

Spiralling costa, hard to get licenses, and constant updating 
• ■ ■ all make equipment hire the rational choice. , 

We have a team of specialists that will ensure you 
Qet what you need, deliver and set-up the equipment 
to your satisfaction and provide a back-up service. 

VIDEOREPLAY • V 

yideocassette replay machines s / 4 ” Umatlc ■- 
National, Philips and V.H.S. Colour Monitors: Video v 
beams with 6' x 4' screen area. "..Vi. ' 

VIDEO RECORD . > •/ 

Portapack recorder and Camera %!' Full colour ,■••• 

(3 hour cassettes). J," , > \ ' 

Portapack recorder and camera %’ Black Wry te ... . 
(/ 2 hour open reel). . 

Both operate off battery or mains.. : 

We can also transfer existing $8,1.6 and 36rhftV'tHn3 . 

tape, edit out unwanted sections, add nf^Tnaten? t 
as required and help you put p^y outdated materiai, 
to further use'. - ; ■ 

Contact David Ross at 6 
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O’Brien on business 


Exchange policy provides commonsense response 


THE New Zealand dollar will 
have been devalued by just 
over lOperccitt in a year when 
the next monthly adjustment 
takes place. 

On budget night, 1979 
(June 21) the dollar was 
devalued 5 per cent, and the 
system of monthly devalua¬ 
tions came into Force. 

in the 11 months to May the 
Reserve Bank's exchange rale 
index declined from TOO to 
95.3. a movement of 4.7. Ad¬ 
dition of the budget night 
devaluation makes a total fall 
or9.7 percent. Another 0.5 per 
cent can be expected in June, 
which will pul the annual 
figure at 10.2 per cent. 

In eight months of the 
index's operation (he Reserve 
Hunk made adjustments of0.4 
per cent. The other three 
months had an alteration of 
0.5 per cent each, giving the 
total 4.7 per com. 

The new system was ex¬ 
plained in the Budget, when 


Finance Minister Muldoon 
said: “From midnight tonight 
the Government will be im¬ 
plementing a new system de¬ 
signed to halt the erosion of 
exporters* profitability and to 
remove uncertainty -about 
major exchange rate 
movements by enabling 
smaller. more frequent 
changes to be made. 

“If New Zealand costs move 
faster than those ofour trading 

E ar mere, (he value ofthe dol- 
ir will be progressively ad¬ 
justed to offse (this move men t 
This will ensure that, in future, 
exporters' profitability and 
reul incomes are not eroded by 
local inflation. 

“Structural adjustments of 
the economy to cnangesin our 
international trading rela¬ 
tionships may also require 
changes to the exchange rate 
additional to those indicated 
by relative price changes. It is 
the Government's intention 
that any discretionary 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and 
business week, appraises the share market and 
analyses company accounts. 


ex¬ 


change rate changes should 
also be made in small steps in 
order to avoid dislocation to 
trade and commerce." 

The 10 per cent devaluation 
to the end of June, 1980 is only 
part of the story on what has 
nappened to the dollar's value 
relative to other currencies. 

That devaluation is based 
on. comparisons between our 
internal costs and other 
countries' in fid lion rates 
under the formula used in the 
Reserve Bank. Changes have 
been much larger in the''free" 
market depending on the 
particular currency. 

fn the week before (he 1979 
Budget, the New Zealand 
dollar was auoted in London 
against sterling in the range 
2.0030 to 2.0090. Last week the 


range was 2.3735 to 2.3785, a 
movement of 18.5 percent. 

This change is related to the 
strength of sterling over the 
past year, relative to other 
major currencies. 

The New Zealand situation 
in relation to the US dollar is 
different. In mid-June, 1979 
(the week before the budget), 
the rate was in the range 
0.9510 to 0.9535 - expressing 
our dollar in US currency. 

Last week the New Zealand 
dollar was in the range of 
1.0134 to 1.0144 for each US 
dollar. 

The movement in that case 
is 6.56 per cent over the year, 
hut it varied considerably in 
the 12 months period. 



The US dollar has been 
unstable in 1979-80, for many 
reasons. It fell in relation to 
other currencies for several 
months as the administration 
got further tmo an economic 
mess and the gold and silver 
markets went berserk. 

New monetary policies im¬ 
proved the exchange rela¬ 
tionship, but recently the an¬ 
nouncement of a record 4,8 
per cent decline in (he 
country's leading economic 
indicators pushed it down 
again. 

The Reserve Bank’s system 
of averaging our exchange 
rate cushioned the effects of 
these wide fluctuations among 
sterling and the US dollar. 

Under the previous system 
of a trade weighted basket of 
currencies the events of the 
past year would create uncer¬ 
tainty for exporters and im¬ 
porters. The small adjust¬ 
ments to the rate, plus the ex¬ 
tended forward exchange 
cover now available from tne 
Reserve Bank, arc a much 
improved system from that 
which previously operated. 

Reserve Bank Governor 
Ray White titled a speech The 
new exchange rate policy — ti 
coinnwnsense solution to a 


Sasssa 
ssr»s ■ 

White said: "The Bud w 
provided a satisfactory leiX 

profitability for exporters, s 
scheme for selling hiiureet. 
change rates which will avoid 
erosion oflhalprofiiBbilhybv 
unfavourable relative wia 
changes, and, finally, a con. 
prehensivc system, of fomyj 
cover to help counter (lit ef. 
feels on New Zealanders of 
fluctuations in exchange ruts 
in overseas markets. 1 think 
you will agree that these are 
commonsense responses to 
practical business problems.' 

The combination of polio 
changes appears to be having 
the desired effect. Imponen 
and exporters would eip- 
rience severe attacks of the 
shudders if the previously 
terns operated over the p>r 
year. 

There is still debate ai 
whether the New Zealand 
dollar is overvalued, uirh 
some observers calling fora 
substantial cut in its value 
That is another question, the 
answer to which docs nothing 
to invalidate the greater ui- 
minty now available to trader' 
in oiir overseas markets anJ 
sources of supply. 


Odlin shares make 


WELLINGTON-bnscd Od- 
lins Ltd reported n solid im¬ 
provement in the second half 
of the year to March 31. 

The forestry, timber, 
builders supplies and elec¬ 
trical group increased profit in 
(he second six months by two 
thirds over the corresponding 
period of the previous year, 
after net income in the first 
half went up from $1,767,264 
to $1,859,711. 

The figures for the full year 
including capital profits, were 
about 31 per cent higher than 
in 1979-80. The company has 
attracted shuremarket interest 
in the last two months, with n 


.substantial rise in Ihcnuatbcf 
of shares traded. 

Share turnover in the vt- 
dinaries was 948,200 in lti; 
five months from November 
to the end of March. 

Buyers then lifted their ac¬ 
tivity. They bought 529.0w 
ordinaries' in April an-i 
857.600 in May, making a total 
of $ 1.386,600 fn two monlto A 
large number of specified 
preference shares were traded 
in the sume period. 

The ordinaries which 
changed hands in April m 
May account for 5.3 percentct 
that capital. 
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vs -u ricn on ousiness 


Big councils persist in local body breaches 


the Controller and Audi- 
^General's report reveals 
in extraordinary state of af- 
L among many ot the 
cowuiy’sloca 1 bodies. 

l/adef' l pe« ,slentorscrious 
toadies of law" the report 
autees audit reports issued 
j. 1979-80 "containing refe¬ 
rees to persistent or serious 

toshes of law” with com- 
Se figures for 1978-79. 

St table shows that analysis. 


The citizenry can take 
comfort from tne decline in 
both the number of breaches 
and the authorities commit¬ 
ting them, but given the de¬ 
gree of self-importance which 
the denizens of various town 
halls bestow on themselves, 
particularly when throwing 
(heir weight around on trivial 
control of the public, wc are 
entitled to ask what (he hell is 
going on? 


Failure to live within Income 
that la to provide for ordinary 
obligations of the year out of 
revenue for the year (section 
23. Looal Authorities Loans 
Act 1956) 

Short-term borrowing In 
excess of statutory authority 
(section 20, LAL Act) 

Loan and other special fund 
money not separately banked 
or Invested as required by lew 
Loan money raised or used 
otherwise than in accordance 
with loan sanction 
Borrowing without or In ex¬ 
cess of statutory authority 
Expenditure without or in 
excess of lawful authority 
Money held In investments 
not authorised by law 
Rating matters 
Miscellaneous statutory 
breaches 


Number of authorities 


1979-80 

20 


14 


1978-79 

19 


16 


25 


10 


16 


101 


62 


37 


23 


20 


134 


85 


improvement 


Politics 


Continued from Page 9 


gains have been more likely to 
be young people than have the 
gams ol tne other parties. 

(Note that in tubles 1,2 and 
3 people below voting age, 15- 
17, ore included. In the present 
poll, these people cannot be 
eliminated. In any case half 
will be old enough to vote by 
November 1981. And it Is 
extremely unlikely their 
removal would reverse the 
table 2 finding). 

Labour has also more often 
than not numbered a higher 
proportion of young voters 
amongst its "loyals" than has 
Notional (table 3). Loyals are 
those who voted for a party in 
1978 and (old the poll inter¬ 
viewer they would vote the 
same way again. 

Social Credit "loyals" have 
been more likely than 
Labour's to be young. But 
“loyal" Social Crediters have 
numbered only around a third 
of those of each of the two 
main parlies, so overall 
Labour has the support of 
more young voters than the 
other two. 



* 
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For the over-55s, table 4 
tells the reverse story. There 
National outstrips Labour 
among “loyals" and in 
recruiting •'gains", though 
Social Credit appears to have 


been most successful at 
ning old converts. 

Table 5 tells what has 

asfSi'sj 

voters settle down W t. 
proaching old ag e - 

l n ihe25-39groupihf' h J 
parties have shared WjjJJ 
only apparent mni gj-j 
decline in Social 
gains. In the. nrtt rj 
however, Na- 

been a clear leader and r* 
tional has been a much 
recruiter than Labour. 

voters off Labour? 

Consistentlyr IhjjgJJjS 
past years, the Heyiej rV|„ t 
Shown*. Social 
more rrotn Labour !b» 
tional. . . 

And : tables, 

■ssasSSss 

to shed voters in 

group-'. • • 
i I^rhapsU.isthj HS 
right wards 

vancing a 8 e ;.‘ If ( ; n ,^| J oiirP*5 
for thought for a 

thatisbecommgmo^ 

in defence of its ,deolog V 


Th<price moved from a low 
'tokens earlier in the year i. > 
i high or 80 cents, before set- 
ti.cg back to 78 cents at the 
spotting of Inst week. A 
cement of 30 per cent is 
tw! in a stock which, alrli- 
Jih producing a reasonable 
P*l improvement lor the 
™year, was only marginally 
-ridat halfway’ 

A dividend increase from 
>«im (13 per cent) to 7 
per cent) gives cur- 
'«i buyers a useful yield, 
a nenihe lax free nature ofthe 

101 payment is taken into 
Aflat. 

At78cents for the 50 cents 
ft**. the effective 
■I'sidend yield for a person on 
J^inal tax rule of 60 cents 
‘ Per cent. That means 
^jorwould need a re- 
; Jt <lf ^.42 per cent before 
’ ™ a ,a *aolc security to 
2“ Odlins staled 
:1W- 97 Per cent at last 
■* 4 pceor 78 cents. 

ne buy, ng n ressure in the 
2L 1 * 0 monl »s may come 
or more of several 

^Ha^rcstryinte.sts 
N) through joint ven- 

^2? lccom[ ' anies) ' 
UtLkL . has . re «i y ed con- 
attention this year. 

Lid, for 
fl joint venture 
lid 0 r e . r Moll Holdings 

C.i 0f i he . reasons why 

J5£ n * d Carter in 

Ce* a fc ali -° • lQ lhe 

ih\ ti £ Co, p m,s $ton for 

Richer in ? r( ? ers a g a >nst 

CJ alron 10 i|ie |at - 
ftt rofSU aUempledlakc - 

k£r° resir ■ 


The report has a special 
section on the Ohakune Bo¬ 
rough Council. 

It reads: "At page 22 of last 
year’s report, reference was 
made to the late presentation 
of accounts by this council. 
Accounts preparation has 
beep brought up to date dur¬ 
ing the year but the following 
comments were included in 
the audit reports: 

(a) Due to the absence of 

significant accounting con¬ 
trols over real estate, it was 
necessary to increase sub¬ 
stantially, beyond what would 
normally be necessary, the 
number of examinations and 
tests (1975-76, 1976-77, 

1977-78). 

(b) Failure to live within 
income (1976-77, 1977-78). 

(c) Short-term burrowing in 
excess or statutory authority 
(1977-78). 

(d) Loan and other special 
fund money not separately 
banked or invested as 


of the year). Odlins allows a 
small investor to buy a rea¬ 
sonable number ol shares 
without the outlay involved in 
l-lcteher (around’$4). NZ Fo¬ 
rest Products (just below $3). 
or Tasman (selling at $3.10 
earlv last week). 

The cun.senus nf opinion is 
that small Investors treated 
the substantial share turnover 
in the last two months. 

That is probably correct, 
but any "consensus" in the 
sharcrmirkel needs watching. 
General agreement on a point 
can often mean dial some¬ 
thing else is happening. 

High turnover oil u rising 
price is a sign of share ac¬ 
cumulation m many cases. 
Whether that is happening in 
Odlins is unknown, nut noth¬ 
ing can be ruled out these 
days. 

Assuming that no other 
company is buying into the 
group, the buyers in recent 
weeks have seen u reasonable 
capital gain in their holdings, 
and ure ahead of the overall 
market movement in the same 
period. 

The effective dividend yield 
is attractive, the company 
seems to have a reasonable 
ehuncc of “recovery" (subject 
to problems in tne house¬ 
building industry, which 
seems to have stabilised 
recently), and is conceivable 
that a big brother, ora big bad 
wolf depending on one’s 
viewpoint, coulabe lurking in 
the undergrowth. 

The company’s latest result 
indicates tne benefits of tax 
concessions on higher exports. 
Odlins pre-tax trading profit 
was 21./ per cent above that of 
the previousyear, but taxation 
tell from $1,262,000 to 
$1,244,000, resulting la p net 
increase Of* 31 per cent; aftef 
taking profit from, the sale of. 
assets into account, ■ ... 

directors saidJ.n.thcif 
report that 

demand in the timber spetdr 


Mteresis arc 
h Island, and 

lit ‘>ThK. orihe s °“"’ 

^^ilinv 6 ?^ 6 suitable ___ 

iQ fi r ^. S Or l( tokingfor The direct! 

’Covers 0 p7n lr ^’ * betb er for preliminary . 
,#0 fkrforU,- an,lc, P a ^ on °f ‘demand in t 

^r 8 ^ ecom P ar »y,frorti exceedspvailabL ... .. 

Woo<f ...P- . • and future export prds'pecfc at 

S iunniv ic in relatively recently negotiated increased 
^5de 1 Ljd 1 i l . roi Jgho u t this ■ prices are most encouraging^' 
^ be a H? l r g I kni{) °dlins So further tax concessions cart 
S*cdv dwli s ! rate gy if be expected’ in, that section qf 
^^l timi? 68 lhe y nccd Odlins* exp ort trad e, . " - 

a 15 ber ^sources. ^' p - 


rc^mred by law (1975-76, 

(e) Loan money used other¬ 
wise than in accordance with 
loan sanction (1978-79). 

(0 Misapplication of special 
fund money (1977-78). 

(g) Rnting matters (1976-77, 
1977-78)." 

Appendices to the report 
give the names of the local 
authorities where the audit 
reports contain "references to 
persistent or serious breaches 
of Inw". 

It is interesting to note that 
(he largest local authority (in 
terms of population within its 
jurisdiction) seems to be the 
Oamaru Borough Council. 
Others include inc Green Is¬ 
land, Greytown, Have luck 
North, Paica, Taihape. Dar- 
gavillc. Richmond, MoUteku. 
and Port Chalmers Borough 
Councils, and n strine of 
county and town councils of 
various sizes. 

There is no city council on 


the list, nor are there any bo¬ 
rough councils which arc part 
of a large urbnn area as in 
Grenier Auckland, for exam¬ 
ple. 

That raises the question 
whether sloppy administra¬ 
tion is related to the size of the 
authority, and consequently 
its ability to attract competent 
staff within its appropriate 
salary structure, to the people 
who sit on (he council or 
board, to the geographical 
remoteness of the authority, 
(which would possibly affect 
its attractiveness to slalT), or to 
u combination of these and 
other fuctors. 

Whatever the reasons, n few 
things are clear. 

In the local iiuthority area 
people have done things 
which would nut be counten¬ 
anced among professional or 
business organisations, 
whether through ignorance, 
sloppiness, or despar.it ion. 

Inis applies particularly to 


the headings "loan money 
raised or used otherwise than 
in accordance with loan sanc¬ 
tion", and to "loan and other 
special fund money not sepa¬ 
rately banked or invested as 
required by law". 

In view of the uproar which 
accompanies similar mailers 
when they involve solicitors, 
for example, it is surprising 
(hat little is heard about local 
authorities. Perhaps the 
citizens are resigned to messes 
in their respective parishes. 

If they feel disturbed about 
(he situ a lion their opportunity 
to do something is only a lew 
months away - when ific local 
body elections are held. 

ihui might affect the elect¬ 
ed representatives, hut will do 
nothing ahout the adminis¬ 
trators, a mutter which applies 
thriiughuui the politicul sys¬ 
tem up to central government. 

Yuii can gel rid of the 
elected, but try (u do some¬ 
thing ahum the appointed. 


fcS * Price Not?: The writer haltHff ^ .. 
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Gold’s glitter overshadows other commodities 


Stock Exchange 
weekly review 


WORLD commodity prices 
are notable for their erratic 
movement this year. 

The much publicised ac¬ 
tivity in gold and silver trad¬ 
ing. plus the enormous losses 
or the Hunt family, over- 
shndowed the ups and downs 
in other commodities traded 
in international markets. 

Overseas, pundits and an¬ 
alysts now suggest that gold is 
ready for another surge, but 
the small operator may be 
absent from the market if the 
price takes off again. Gold hit 
£835 sterling nn ounce earlier 
in the year, nut last week was 
moving between £500 and 
£550 in London. 

People who bought nt the 
higher prices have been 
burned in the £200 to £300 
drop since those heady days. 

Silver, now associated in¬ 
delibly with the Hums, 
reached a peak of 2165 pence 
in London for immediate 
defiverv (the US equivalent 


was around $47 an ounce) in 
January, and is now down to 
between 500 and 600 pence an 
ounce, or just under $14 nn 
ounce in New York. 

The more mundane area of 
industrial metals and general 
commodities also shared in 
the action, but with greater 
diversity. There is no overall 
pattern in these items. Prices 
vary according to particular 
events which affect particular 
products. 

Metal markets improved at 
the beginning of (he year, in 
line with heightened interna¬ 
tional tension. The wide¬ 
spread view that recession will 
be ihc economic (rend lor 
major economics in the im¬ 
mediate ftiture is influencing 
prices now. 

The ‘•base” metals (lead, 
copper, zinc) arc well below 
their 1980 highs. In London 
last week copper came under 
pressure when American 
aluminium workers settled a 


new wage contract. 

Overseas commentators 
consider the settlement could 
act as a precedent for renew¬ 
ing copper workers* contracts 
when they expire at the end of 
June. 

They say that the possibility 
of strike action in American 
copper mines was a "major 
background influence sus¬ 
taining copper prices”, alth¬ 
ough there has been down¬ 
ward pressure as sterling rose 
against the dollar. 

The London high for cash 
copper this year was £1376 a 
ton ne, while t he Icjw was £876. 
Last week cash copper sold at 
£902. but may come under 
further pressure in (lie near 
future. 

Lead has • fluctuated 
between £318 and £579 a 
tonne this year, and last week 
was traded nt £325.5 a tonne. 
Zinc, which lends to move in 
line with the lead price, was' 
selling- at £298.5 a tonne. 


compared with a high of £400, 
and a low of £288.5. 

Dealers and producers are 
predicting lower prices for 
both metals. 

Sugar has been the star 
among non-metallic com¬ 
modities, following predic¬ 
tions of a shortfall between 
world supply and demand. 
The former is forecast at about 
84.6 million tonnes for 1979- 
80, while consumption is es¬ 
timated at around 92 million 
tonnes. 

. The consumption estimate 
is; qualified for the effects of 
higher prices, but the general 
view is (hat world sugar stocks 
will decrease this year. 

The three months price on 
the “futures” market (for 
delivery in August) is now just 
under £400a tonne in London, 
while the Mnrch 1981 position 
lias gone over £400 for Ihc first 
time. 

The consumer will pay 
higher prices for sugar and 
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prolits. Install a SORD 
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sugar based products in time, 
although specific supply and 
demand situation in various 
countries, plus different 
production and marketing 
arrangements around the 
world will affect prices in in¬ 
dividual areas. 

And there has been fun and 
games in the old favourite, 
cocoa, a market which is bril¬ 
liantly analysed in The Money 
Game — in my view one of the 
most amusing books ever 
written on the mysteries of 
high finance and international 
markets. 

The cocoa game is summed 
up in this passage: “There was 
a dinner for the cocon in¬ 
dustry, and a man from Hcr- 
shey gave a speech and said 
there was plenty of cocoa for 
everybody. The next day, 
faced with this vast surplus 
cocoa plummeted (cocoa is an 
unregulated market) so fasi 
they had to shut up the trad¬ 
ing. 

At the bottom the man 
from Hershey steps in and 
buys from the panickers. This 
confuses me. Why should he 
buy if there is goir\g to be 
plenty later? 

“Now I suddenly realised 
there were three lions in the 
middle of the'ring called Her¬ 
shey. Nestle und M & M (the 
three mnin immufueHirers of 
chocolate), and we were all 
mice trying to cast them in a 
net. 


=sraaaB 

cocoa down the road vT 
where, and meantime fa 

were hedging them«]v«?S 
mill jons of dollars, buyiiiRaS 

selling cocoa contracts". 

“The object of the gamei, 

for the mice to keep the coco, 
a wny from the lions so thattfc 
lions have to pay upforitwbu 
it comes time to makefe 
chocolate bars. 

“However, if the lionsoiA 

the mice, they skin them iad 
lake their rocoa conusa 
awny, und then they can 
the going rate for cocoa la 
their pockets they have k 
mice's contracts." 

In London Iasi week com 
fell to n new four year loi. 
There was a technical rallyfa 
u short time, but said theft. 
ancial Times . "then romna 
of producer selling, notably!) 
Ghana, triggered a dowaiuri 
which quickly snowballedaod 
eventually wiped £77 olTihc 
price". 

Commodity trading is i 
tough business, and fitulf) 
becomes lough for the con¬ 
sumer who linishes up paying 
for real goods, after the traders 
have swapped (heir pitted 
paper, rarely seeing any of the 
products listed on their m- 
tracts. 
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Unpacking procedure 
forces up product price 


AN IMPORTER was landed 
with more than n 400 per cent 
increase in unpacking charges 
when forced to use wharliie 
union labour rather than em¬ 
ploy storemen and packers. 
Tin's increase will he passed on 
u» the end user. 

Allied Chemicals (NZ) Ltd 
general manager Wayne Hart 
said his company liad been 
importing sacks of polyureth¬ 
ane pellets through the port of 
Auckland for six years. 

Landed in 40lt containers, 
the plastic raw material was 
unpacked in a lease ware¬ 
house by warehouse em¬ 
ployees with no problems 
from the waiersidcrs union lor 
much of that 


lersiders. • 

Under the old system, un¬ 
packing oil* the wharf, the* 

iinnopluvA nAni ..... _J_ 


container loads thtvujh 
damage. Unpacked on inc 
wharf Allied now loses 65 
bugs per live container luaJ* 
Hart said. 

This added cost to AIM 
will he passed on to the end 
user of the plastic with a w 
percent price hike. Hartad 

Harbour board mtmbd 
and Auckland lawyer Mm 
S hanahan said that so far i' 
the Waterfront IndusUy AA 
was concerned, importer 
bringing in full conutnu 
loads or cargo destined for* 
single consignee should « 
able to unload the contain®- 

But Watersiders' Uniw 
secretary Scott Ritchie sw 
that ns ’far as the union** 


Chemicals more than 5900. 

Under the old system. Al¬ 
lied lost four 501b bags per five 


containers. .. 

Ritchie said his merofef 
feared redundancy wlwn" 

lersiders* jobs went onsnortw 

storemefi and packed. • 

Ritchie fW' n j? d h ^W 
there had already 
scale redundancies of 
Auckland watcrfronLj---- 
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LICENSED TOURIST HOi«£ 
& SEPARATE CHALEf 
in Marlborough's most, ptafurwqM# 
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.RI La" and a business of uhHmttod P°5J?|Wcsf 
.further detail*>rite pr phone : 0 rlah. Farrcm^ ^ 
Real Estate, 840 Colombo; Street, ChrW^ 

tel, 86*917 ehytime. A.H. 427-Wf s 
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I.B.M. SYSTEM 32 AVAILABLE 

The machine is 1 year old and Is in the following configuration: 
24K Processor. 

S .1 megabits disc. 

15S line per minute printer. 

Current purchase price of this machine in excess of $66,000. 
We are prepared to sell at below currant cost. 

For further details please contact: The Managing Director 

ENZED PRECISION PRODUCTS LIMITED 

P.O. Box 51106, Pakuranga, AUCKLAND 
Telephone: 573-370. 578-516, 579-482 


EXPERIENCED WELLINGTON AGENT AVAILA8LE 
The NZ Agent of an Overseas company is not fully 
occupied In this capacity and can offer pa^C-tlme 
Agency, Sales or Administrative services to any 
organisation requiring reliable personal service in the 
Wellington area. / 

For details please write;— * 

NZ Agent 
PO Box 9344 
Wellington 


BUTTLE, WILSON S CQ. .. 

Members of the Auckland Stock Exchange 
7th Root. C.M.L. Centre. Queen Street; Aucklend. 
Phone 34-367. P.O. Box 43. 


R. A. JARDEN S. CO. . 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of-the WeiHnfton Stock Exchange; . V/ ; ' 1 

.'i - V' 9 th Floor B.p; House Telephona 73fko 
; .CnrWerlns Tayter Str4 ■- Box 33p4 r :CPO Wellington l 
v v Customhouse Quay. -Telex N.Z.;3567 >. 

. Wellington. New : Zaalsnd vCatHflS^ Portfolio, WellihglOn 
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Sunday supps advertising sorts sheep from goats j^kfood seems to be what other people eat 

i...cs - L c»nii i-ttT a nhcnuff ftr ... - 60different companies selling then are also a lot of ndinm- provided hv ih» ± -L 


by Susan Glascock of the 
Financial Times 

A browse through the colour 
magazines given away with 
Britain's “serious” national 
Sunday newspapers provides 
an insight into a peculiarly 
British form of marketing. 

Britain's “direct response” 
wiling industry - the sale of 
expensive goods through ad¬ 
vertisements with order 
coupons - is probably more 
developed than in any West¬ 
ern country and the'mark el 
continues lb expand rapidly. 

home observers are 
s|Tcailaii»g whether (he bub¬ 
ble is about lo hiir.il mid 
whether the economie down¬ 
turn will bring a shakeout in 
the 050 million market. 

A glance tit rough the 
‘•Sunday supps" (colour sup¬ 
plements) reveals the lively 
tempo of direct-response 
selling. On almost every page 
the reader is invited 10 fill in 11 


coupon, send off a cheque or 
phone through a credit card 
number lo receive goods de¬ 
signed to appeal toevery taste: 
silk shirts, watches, cast-iron 
saucepans, children's clothes, 
hi-fi equipment - the choice 
seems unlimited. 

It is an "up-market*' busi¬ 
ness. Ollier countries may 
have bigger mail order mar¬ 
kets bui the exploitation of 
British colour-sup piemen t 
journalism to sell expensive 
products is unique. Tne Bri¬ 
tish Direct Marketing As¬ 
sociation estimated (he size of 
the market lo be £350 million, 
or 1*1 per cent of total mail 
order sales. 

The problem lacing the in¬ 
dustry is that the jam is spread 
too thinly. The success of the 
leaders has tempted many of 
the smaller coni panics, who 
are often muler-eapitalised. to 
try their luck. 

Kymnns, pari of the pub¬ 
licly’ quoted Burton tailors 
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group, entered direct response 
two years ago with a company 
called Poste Haste. Chief ex¬ 
ecutive Mike Kemp compares 
current conditions with the 
electronic calculator boom of 
a few years hack: "There was a 
tremendous muss market ex¬ 
plosion then, with sonic 50 or 


60diffcrcnt companies selling 
calculators. Bui now only 
about nine remain and I think 
the same sort of thing will 
happen in direct response 
selling." 

The head of the Tampoint 
company, which acts as a 
wholesaler in the business, 
took a similar view. Tiber 
Szabosaid: "Thebusinesswill 
treble during the 1980s, but nt 
least half the people who start 
out will fall by the wayside." 

Szabo said that virtually 
any thing can be sold by direct 
mail. "People don't want to 
drive 64 kilometres to a shop 
and then find the item they arc 
looking for is not in .stock. 11 
Nevertheless he reckoned that 
loo many companies had ta¬ 
ken note "ofthc advertisements 
in die colour supplements and 
thought it was an easy way to 
sell. 

"But it lakes years lo learn," 
Szaho said. "A lot of the art is 
in product presentation, hut 
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provided by ihe eota, t 
p cments on a certain 
also enables the biggei! 

Sow” through 1 * e«n^ ||IE whole-earth lobb >' 
scale. * n0B > 1 when Health Mmister 

This can be all-in^. Gl,ir dc ‘ lv , tfr °N !' 
when at any one liR Se of processed 
may he as many as fo u4fli«B ° r nutritionists the 
Tour separate offers fen,. Jtlierday. . 

glc item. Gir. now rumoured to be 

Comparison of price},. the'Mr Pacific'* of rm inier- 
often show a dilterencVr^ ufi*l J ur » k ‘ lood 
much as 25 per cent ben- m* ntl rc f crcncc ‘‘',5 
virtually identical woK U*n addictive properties of 
Where this happens Lhct*- k prudttcls, and even 
pany offering the IriApJ djimed that sonic of them 
item can lose. Noi sum; , num protein, 
ingly. many companies a' .; (Jlwrvers believe that ihis 
were advertising before L « he the first move in a 
Christmas, have dumped,.. viitcay designed to cxtenij 
of the race to mafce«j)F ;c junk-finnl empire, and 
other hopefuls. :,w« addicts' dependence 


there are also a lot of admin¬ 
istrative problems: you have 
to maintain the right stock 
position and so on. Anyone 
who wants to be successful 
needs professional help. The 
big people can nfiord to make 
mistakes but the small person 
who goes in and makes one 
mistake is in trouble." 

Many of the smaller com¬ 
panies probably do not un¬ 
derstand the business strategy 
which ihe market leaders 
adopt. At first sight there 
seemed to be no reason why a 
small company should not do 
as well with their adverti¬ 
sements as the large concerns, 
provided they have an attrac¬ 
tive product. 

Direct response was being 
used as just part of a niucli 
wider operation - known in 
the trade as "tile front end”. 
Boh Scott, who heads the 
successful Scotcade company, 
is quite frank about the fact 
that the hulk of I lie company's 
profits, which are expected to 
reach (lie £ I million mark this 
year, come not from the direct 
response side hut from the 
mini-catalogue known as the 
"back end" which he sends out 
lo past customers. 

This is 30 pages lung and 
features the same offers that 
appear in the press. In effect 
the colour supplements are 
being used to build a mailing 
list. " 

Mom direct mail experts arc 
happy with a I in 2 per cent 
response rate hut the Scon 
company can get as high as 9 
per cent with its offers. 

The key is that, unlike a 
mailing list gathered at ran¬ 
dom, this list represents satis¬ 
fied customers. 

Both Kaleidoscope, which 
comes under the umbrella of 
newsagents W 1-1 Smith, and 
Hyman's Poste Haste admit to 
such a strategy. It gives these 
established companies a 
tremendous advantage over 
the smaller concerns, who 
cannot follow suit because 
they lack the range of 
, products. 

It is also bound lo reinforce 
the public's tendency to buy 
from companies they know. 
By giving them recourse to a 
wider market than that 


FOURTH ESTAT 

SUBSCRIPTION SERVI 


T o subscribe to or purchase any of 
newspapers, dirfietdries or boo 
published by the Fourth Estate Group J 
nil in and post the coupon below. 
out cheques as indicated. If two difteff 
companies are indicated for multiple pur 
please make out cheque to Fourth Mt* 

P O Box 9844, Wellington. _ 


(Please 7 where appropriate) ’ wriutW* 

□ I/We enclose $26.00 for one year’s subsenp 
I National Business Review. , th« 

■ □ Please send me more information abotf 
National Business Review VIP Subscnp 

I Scheme for companies. Hurtotk* 1 

□ I/We enclose $66.00 for one year’s Bubscnp 
The Capital Letter, . _ 

I D I/We enclose $12.96 per copy P°»‘ frefl 
copy/copies of Jones on Property. 

□ Please bill me/us. 


Address 


Belinda Gillespie 


her hopefuls. : jx&c addicts' dependence 

Although the sales tdi ..nlw substances which will 
hotting up, the indusiiy*- :jJs>their downfall, 
confident the market v Tinu-r. heart attacks, xle- 
coiitinueiogrow.ahhcidii!;!^. ulcers, arthritis, broil- 


heavy pressure of ahem-:.' Aiiv def' •rniilics a nd a whole 
in the colour supplement* j. ‘-tuf degenerative diseases 
act asa brake in iheshmifcr k ihe grisly result ol 
Szaho makes the pmnii 1 .- y-xewed fund, which slowly, 
different kinds of pr.iL' atjUoii lo generation, is 
such as insure nee. touljir .Axiacouf life expectancy, 
future he sold mcre-MHi: .'jowfoncauthority, 
this way. " tuii is reputed lo he 

K cum said that trim*?, 'A*l lhc penetration of 
a medium could resulit' • r/«ininthe lower halt ol the 
the whole situatnn I- 1 Vnh Island, where add ids 
television itself is net i»; r.c «> tar had to make do 
suitable: people haiem. •»l» hamburgers and fried 
for pen and paper t"* ‘skit.some even resisting 
down a telephone an*.: ■ •Jd-tune lish and chips in 

address hefore it divipp W attempts get a 
With viewdata ‘cr-.. irl-ftnui high, 
ciisioincrs will he jhlcu ,J . Ihe Mai number of pizza 
the scieon for as long* 1 ’ :.r.».where wine is served as 

like. I he technology tv*' ■"added lurc to unforiunale 
televisions to give j •-.imisaexpected to double 
prini-oiit which fencxtiwu years, 

make ordering easier «>«nc was fooled by liair’s 
All this is lor ihe fount 1 i r unipimn uf a class of in il k 
the meantime, ami ini- zi;u*nt"International milk 
sttmewhai ironically i ‘ ds-. ’ xeWhrjtions. and his 
most of the goods vM rafi->i»nd delenee of dial 
imported, foreign buij- ^wdcrtnl drink, 
seem sot to provide the 

expansion prospects. > -- 

cade has its legal *»' r— 

working on ways to«tw- J m 

West Germany's uniairu (D. - 

petition laws which w» nil 

illegal to adveriisf djiw ; - »W 

goods. They arealwl^i: - 

the possibilities elsewhtK^ |||||^f 

Europe, as well a? 3 ®. IIIU9I 

searching for “ * * 

quis'itiuii in the UniicdSu- — 


Business sources believe lie 
is in collusion with the Dairy 
Board in its attempt to move 
south with its flavoured milk 
product, "Hop". 

"Flop”, which undergoes n 
secret Swedish process, uHIT. 
at a heavily-guarded treat¬ 
ment station in Taknnini. is 
credited with hyperactive as 
well as addictive properties. 
Experts admit they are 

f mzzled at its unexpected el¬ 
ects <>n the greater Auckland 
market, where il has so far met 
total consumer apathy. 

Ciair may have over-pi lived 
his hand in going public on 
junk food. Ih reals have been 
made hv opera tors wlmse ac¬ 
tivities have ap till now been 
protected by the tacit accep¬ 
tance of Health Department 
ollleials. 

‘i'll have him for mince¬ 
meat." sneered the proprietor 
of Big George Family Pie 
Parlours. He lias calculated 
that extending Gaii with tex¬ 
tured vegetable protein and 
mixed vegetables, would 
provide the filling for at Icasi 
IN Hi of his crush golden 
products. 

The elTeclsofjiink food arc 
even worse than was 
previously believed, accord¬ 
ing lo the la lest reports in 
Sritlfh'l. a leading medical 
journal. 

"Rats who a re fed junk food 
develop a craving for al¬ 
cohol. ihe journal said, and 
the same max apply lo 
humans. 

American scientists fed 
junk lood including hoi 
dons. ii//\ drinks, sweep- and 
biscuits to a group "I tais 

Another group was fed oil 
11 u 1 ri 11 on all \ w h ol eso ill e 

f« h ids such as vegetables, mils. 
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T his month Enterprise 
New Zealand is 
taring n vital forum in 
land to examine our 
n’s economic future. If 
nt trends continue, our 
e way of life is at risk, 
less musl make its 
we abdicate our 
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fruit, wheat flour and whole 
milk powder. 

Each ml was then offered a 
choice ol two liquids - plain 
waicr or alcohol. 

The rats on the wholesome 
food preferred plain water. 
But the junk-food rats went 
wild for alcohol. Thev drank 
even more when coffee was 
added to Lheir diet. 

The junk diet was grossly 
deficient in vitamins. Scien¬ 
tists found that if they led the 
junk-food nils a vita in in sup¬ 
plement. the craving for al¬ 
cohol was reduced. 

It appears that junk ft mil is 
soinetlnng (hat other people 
cat. Adults think children eat 
it. Dentists say anything with 
sugar in is junky, while to 
health nuts, anything which 
has been refined, processed, 
contains additivcim comes m 
a packet is junk food. 

Fillet steak is junk fond, 
avoiding to those who de¬ 
plore the practice of raising 


beef on land which could feed 
many more hungry people it it 
was planted in waieat, potatoes 
or beans. 

The Americans have rein¬ 
stated some ofthc foods which 
xverc dismissed as junk a low 
years hack. Pizzas, inn dogs 
and hamburgers are now 
called "old favourites", and 
the term junk is reserved lor 
foudsofhiw nutrient value bill 
high energy content 

llv this definition, as New 
Zealand G>mir»ic‘r recently 
pointed out. the alcoholic 
drinks consumed hv adult, in 
evcr-lnrgcr quantities are su¬ 
preme junk-food. 

Ill ilk-lood Ii.is hcc"iilc a 
luteinsunoimdcd by thinking 
which is mvlholugi'eal r.uhci 
than eritic.it. 

"Mom so-called "Junk loods' 
ale madeoiiinljidi,Hoes.corn, 
nee. wheal and sugar and 1 see 
nothing junks .iboiu .my ol 
these foods.' s.iul liars a id 
nutritionist Frederick Stale. 


Others point out potential 
problems of ou-r-const imp- 
lion of highly processed and 
fast foods - lack uf fibre, ol 
vitamin C. loo much fal.sugar, 
sail and chemical addi lives are 
the usual objections. 

1 lie same cun he said lor an 
over-emphasis on any one 
food - you'd do heller oil a 
desert island on a diet ol 
hamburgers than oil one ol 
oranges'- yet ounces are held 
to lie healthy xxliile ham¬ 
burgers are rated as junk. 

V.inetx is the key. and the 
occasional or even Fairly 
regular use ol last or conven¬ 
ience food can be accom¬ 
modated uiiliin a diet which 
«ifters a wide i.mce of other 
loods as well 

Hlniiling today"•> epidemic 
ol dcgcnci.ilivc diseases on 
pioecs-.cd lood is itlucii'il 
ihe \idlin’, aic imdille-aged 
and wcic bioiiclit up on 
Mum's lioinc-itinking. Imic 
heloie McDonalds and Ken¬ 


tucky Fried got their lingers in 
the lasl-fimd pie. 

While the nutritional effects 
of jiink-caline arc a mailer of 
conjecture.ot more concern to 
some is the replacement ofthc 
shared family meal by a live 
tilinutescramble in the liacLul 
the car. -uul the total ir- 
rclexanee of once-prized 
“manners" to such an event. 

The L'Tccdy use of energy 
and resources by many 
proeessetl foods, the prob fe¬ 
ral ion of paper and plastic is 
an even bigger black mark 
Ihe visual quality of the 
structures pm up In the last- 
lootl chains gives architects a 
pain m the nec k, and gourmets 
get in digestion when con¬ 
fronted with the monotony ol 
llie t.isl lood diet. 

h all adds up to a way ol life 
which orcl i nary New 
/eal.nidcis aie embiacmg 
wiili dies ot |o\. iicx ei mind 
who ill in k -■ a il >ix oiTcckoiung 
has to c 'ine 


Convention — June 19, 20 , and 21. ■ 
ric overseas and local speakers put the spotlight on: 
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flxclllnfilv laree glass area, intMuamg coupe siym 
oofSdsvrindows. Arid aixnfcjuei cqmblna ton of 
powengood looks and workability that make this 

instrumenlal/on artd you gel lh« aqufralonl pf Iwo 
VeW Newft^Mcm Ute Is o totally imcompro- 
■ mWng Ii!3fflip dlff« Ilandqrd. There'S powor plus. 

gnXTpadfe And the extm dambilityof a ; . 


When you see nm Falcon you'll see why It Is 
. Indeed the ultimate in utility virility. One thing’s for 
. sure, this Is In no way just another ute. 

ft's a totally, superior way to ga to work. 

ford falcon utility <6S 

astoughasourcustmnas 
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Admark 


A look at 
the future 

by (irett 

I.IN'I AS chief Dave Murphy 
» Kick from an in-lnHi.sc 
eon le re nee which brought 
myctiler BXJol'lhc Limas top 
brass from around the world 
.im! a .sprinkling of key execs 
from I lu- holding com nan v. 
Jmcrpuhlic. Ji was held at 
Sky top. Pennsylvania, n loeale 
a> remote as it sounds. 

The eojiferencc looked at 
the future and came up with 
some prognostications which, 
if fulfilled, would huvp far- 
reaching effects. 

flic present recession will 
deeply a licet spending pat¬ 
terns and the big ticket market 
supported by discretionary 
spending power will have 
problems. Luxury prod nets, 
such .is America's dinosaur 
cars, will be hit. The battle Ibr 
market share will he hard 
lough(in the basic utility and 
l(ioii\iuir lines. 


As a concomitant. the ad¬ 
vertising pilch will undergo a 
change."in the tough times of 
the l‘J70scopy went hardsell. 
Now. the emphasis will swing 
Kick to a more creative ap¬ 
proach which poses a pron- 
Icni. 

Just when advertising needs 
snare creativity, it lliuls itself 
snort of manpower due to the 
lack of recruit mem in the 
1970s when agencies were 
busy clipping expenses to cope 
with escalating costs. 

The conference foresaw a 
growth in internationalism 
with more international 
products, more international 
advertising. Economics of 
scale would bringdown pres¬ 
sures for the use of global sitl- 
vcnisiiiK preseii l ii lion and 
umbrella advertising stra¬ 
tegies at the expense of 
localised creative thinking. 

At the same time, agencies 
would tend to grow by accre¬ 
tion throughout the world, the 
big getting bigger. 

rntcrpuhlic. the biggest ad¬ 
vertising agency conglome¬ 


rate in the world nmv handles 
3 per cent of the world’s total 
advertising business. Before 
too long. Hie top four or live 
iiiiernnlion.nl agencies could 
he handling 10 percent of the 
total and (his would grow. 

To he sorted out are the 
problems inherent in the 
ramification of entertainment 
media and the future role of 
advertising in the mix. With 
the emergence and growth of 
cable Tv. television super- 
stations. the videotape and 
videodisc industries added to 
existing TV networks, the en¬ 
tertainment industry is in need 
of the basic advertising 
product to finance its 
development. 1 

Meanwhile, agencies and 
businesses in need of global 
communication will soon he 
turning to face-to-face satel¬ 
lite communication instead of 
expensive and exhausting jet 
travel. 

To welcome the new decade 
under its new management. 
Lintus lias undergone a name 
change to SSCB: Limas 
Worldwide. 


MacHarman 

international 

ON June I. MacHarman Ad¬ 
vertising wj|] change its name 
to Mamarmim ABH Inter¬ 
national following the pur¬ 
chase of a substantial minority 
shareholding by ABH Inter¬ 
national. 

ABH International isjointly 
owned by N W Ayer. ABH 
International. America’s old¬ 
est agency ranked 13th there 
in 1978. and Charles Barker 
ABH International. United 
Kingdom’s oldest agency 
which held fifth place in Great 
Britain in 1979. Charles 
Barker has had business links 
with agencies here for many 
years. 

ABH International, with 31 
partners and associates 
around the world, hilled $604 
million last year and ranked 
I7lh among the international 
agencies. 

MacHarman was founded 
in 1963 in Auckland, has a 
sales promotion subsidiary 
there and a branch in Wef- 


With construction costs escalating 
daily, not to use Hi-bond steel flooring 
is unthinkable 


Without Hl-bond you're back in the dark ages of 
building construction. Consider its major benefits: (1) 
It speeds up high rise construction dramatically. (2) 
With less overall construction time required. It reduces 
the labour content — qnd that’s a formidable item In 
any contract today. (3) Hl-bond is erected without the 
use of skilled trades —- most important today. 

These are the major advantages but there are many 
spinoffs like reduced foundation deadweights; 
Improved rigidity; reduced weight/cost: providing 
lateral bracing, tension reinforcing and diaphragm 
action and frequently reducing floor thickness and 
inslab steel. No wonder It Is being used In many 
countries around (he world — and now in New 
Zealand In its most prestlgeous buildings. 

For new Hl-bond brochure write to Dlmond Industries 
Limited. Box 430, Wellington. All Dlmond products are 
marketed through Wlnstone Ltd. 

For lh« non-tochnlcal readar: Hl-bond Is steel formed boxing (o 
toW poured concrete flooring and unlike tee traditional wooden 

boxing method it Is not dismantled plter - 

use bul becomes an Integral part of ihe 
floor. Also, due to ite unique design, if 
carries all attachments lor services and 
callings below 




lington niul pi'.sicil hillings of 
dose lo $4 million last year. 

MacHarman handles the 
Bun-American Airways ac¬ 
count which is an ARM Inter¬ 
national client worldwide. 
Oilier clients iiielude IV. 
Keck in mid Colin an. Alex 
Harvey Industries. General 
Foods. Cooks Wine and [lines 
Schweppes. 

Commenting on the move. 
Boh Bolton, managing direc¬ 
tor. said: “This partnership 
will give us the support to grow 
locally and the .system to 
handle sophisticated interna¬ 
tional clients, while leaving 
policy decision-nuking right 
here". 

ANZA slams 
conflicts 

A PLEA for rationalisation of 
television research has been 
made on behalf of his organi¬ 
sation by Colin Morlcnsen. 
nresideni ofthe Association of 
New Zealand Advertisers. 

’’Although we are not the 
prime users in (lie sense of 
interpreting market research 
data in terms of media plan¬ 
ning,” he told AJnuirk, "we 
are closely concerned with the 
results presented because the 
final buying decisions rest 
with us. 

“We basically need action¬ 
able research data and we 
suspect that we arc not always 
gening that. 1 1 sometimes ap¬ 
pears that research is being 
used as a propaganda took 
showing oil media to its best 
advantage, rather than as an 
instrument Tor fact finding. 
Some research results are 
downright misleading.” 

The result of the conflict 
between BCNZ and McNair 
research has been to erode 
confidence in the whole busi¬ 
ness of media research. 
"There is considerable cyn¬ 
icism and general distrust of 
research results.” said Mur- 
(ensen. 

“When it comes lo pro¬ 
gramme ratings, there is a 
tendency to discard 
conflicting results and rely on 
hunches and prejudice, re- 



Retailing 


"Responsible 
i,rc ;ilso concerned abo! t 

;sj lnl duplication or J 

S250.&). Thb ^ 
travagant situation V 
country' with limitedrejl 
mid relulively few diST 
port unities. ' 

”Wc have no prefer, 

who should product t 
primary data but we,' 
then know that it u 0u m 
consistent and comaii* 
Money that was sav&jV 
be ploughed hack into mi- 
im i vc studies. n 


Fuzzy craze leaves Feltex short of wool to fluff 


by Lindsey Dawson 

PEOPLE are looking a bit 
Lay around the edges as a 
Sforbrushcd-wool hand- 
Sswecps the country, 
if has resulted in a sales 
for Feltex's Thorobred 
K, which have been ply- 

ins their kashmir and pure 
tool brushed yarns to the 
eaeerKL PI artists ofthe land, 
kit is also resulting mu 
.towed switchboard at Tho- 
Sas peeved shopkeepers 


and knitters ring up to bleat 
about the lack ofbrushed wool 
supplies. 

II is not that the firm is 
spinning us u yum, or pulling 
tne wool over our eyes. Ac¬ 
cording to Thorobred mar¬ 
keting manager John Flynn, 
they have got Tour machines 
working 12 hours a day 
brushing up on their orders. 

"The brushed wool look has 
been very popular overseas, 
and we expected a higdemand 
here, but we do find ourselves 


The A ustralians 


a little embarrassed right 
now,” he said, dare we say. 
sheepishly. 

There was a delay helween 
Thorobred selling up its 
brushing machines and the 
arrival of the raw materials to 
be processed into kashmir, an 
imitation mohair yarn. Bul 
lying around was some lour- 
ply stock - so rather than have 
the plant lie idle, the company 
experimented on leasing the 
four-ply into the soft and tlufiTy 


look. The results were good Flynn. In the meantime, the 


and Thorohrcd included 
brushed fmir-ply patterns in 
its new season's releases. 

It printed u glossy, live- 
pattern, free knitting booklet 
which was inserted in the NZ 
Woman's Weekly, plus an¬ 
other run of ’ 100,000 us 
giveaways on wool shop 
counters". 

Brushed four-ply left ihe 
shelves as fast as it came in. 
“We could brush anything 
and sell it right now. says 
“ . the 


raw material for making the 
Kashmir brand arrived and 
hud to go onto the brushing 
machines. 

“That’s very popular loo. so 
unfortunately customers who 
want four-ply have to wail". 

Thorobred hopes to have 
full stocks available ugain hy 
the end of June. 

In die meuntime it is having 
m give inquiring, knitters a 
nulite brush-oil. Which inns! 
he about the most frustrating 
situation, haa none, that a 


wool selling firm can find itself 
in. 

Knitters will probably have 
in pay more for the new sup¬ 
plies "of hrushed four-ply. as 
the raw materials will be more 
expensive than the old stocks 
the company used for the first 
hatch. 

To charge the same price for 
new consignments would not 
be profitable - and, after nil. it 
would not do for the public lo 
be fleecing the manufacturers! 


” W c simply wanitoict^ 
standard 

specification producing .’. 

tionuhlc research data.(X' i ^ j. 

jKtKEj-i Small business sector singled out 

research house in 01 J 3 ' 

Morten sc n concluded. 


Marc to guide 
research 

A D D to your list of kmc. 
used in ihe advertising f.~, 
ness that of MARC.ltW;. 
for the Media Adwrn 
Research Council whichL'l 
its inaugural meciingunhl.: 
April. 

On it sit renrcxnwi.,- 
from ANZA. TVNZ. hi 
NZ. the 4 As. lBA.agr.-u?- 
consumer muga/inauJf: 
NBA has an observer in 
tendance. 

The council was imu 
rated in order to set braidd. 
reel ions and policies formed i j 
research which would ,•* | 
form to the best standard^ 
practice and yet rccopn*i l 
prael icul lim nations ofu*i 

"Audience and media i: 
search, because of its hiff 
technical mi lure, tends to K 
m is reported or mhituerpr 
od." Jim Belich. MA* 
chairman, told Athuark. O': 
of our jobs is to attempt. 
prevent this and one wav Uw 
it is to establish a comm-* 
specification.” 


Rates for all Media Buyers- 

RIGHT UP 
TOTH 
MINI 

PRESS 

TELEVISION 
RADIO 
MAGAZINES 
SCREENS 

BUILDING CENTRES 
EXHIBITIONS 

DIRECT MAIL 
CIRCULAR DIST. 

YELLOW PACES 

STATISTICS 

The Bob Wardlaw Media DjS^ 

* A compact and indispensable source o 

Zealand advertising rates and useim 
tical information. • .n ,; m e 

* Latest rate changes made right up untu 

* Full and accurate rate cards of flH fj[l 

newspapers with single line listings 
others. «t*5fl 

* In its 16th year of publication- Only o (B 
POST FREE! 

SEND NOW !■■■! 

BOB WARDLAW ADMARKETING LIMITED 

BOX 39-202 AUCKLAND W NEW ZEALAND ... 

Attached find remittance of S. .. ■ ^ i,r tfiff’ 

copies, post free, of the 1980 Media Digest at SI 2.3U I"- 
(Applies also to Australia - Air packet despatch! 

name... ■■■■' 

ADDRESS... 


Melbourne Correspondent 

■\STUDY into small business 
u Australia conducted hy Ibis 
Upuraic Services of Mel- 
Smrnc has prodneed some 
onnpatcil results. 

li revealed that there are 
7W separate business en- 

r operating in Aus- 

Ibnraanagina direct,*r Phil 
Rmhven. suiO he was 
Mj-acred" hy the impnr- 
iiiiic «t' the small business 
•aw m Australia, which ac- 
vumeil for more than 4i> per 
wai of all the sales generated 
m ihe domestic market each 
■at. and more limn 50 per 
icniufall the profits generated 
m Australia. 

lo comparison, the big-hu- 
tov sector contributed 
jK>i« 34 per cent of the 
nation’s total sales turnover 
Md the Government sector. 


25 per cent - making small 
business the single most im¬ 
portant sector of the Aus¬ 
tralian economy. 

Medium-size businesses, 
defined by the study as those 
employing between 10 and 
100 persons, total about 
50.000. 

Together. small and 
medium-si/c businesses em- 

F »h»y oO per cent ol the work- 
oree engaged in private bu¬ 
siness. 

Mure than 7(H).niH) small 
businesses employ fewer than 
It) people with more than 
two thirds being involved in 
three main areas: agriculture, 
wholesale and retail trade, and 
construction. 

But Rmlivcn warned that ii 
was in these areas - tradi¬ 
tionally the preserve of small 
businesses - that big business 
will mount its most vigorous 
challenge in the 198Us. 


The Ibis study reports a 
marked rise in the number of 
self-employed persons in 
Australia m the past year • 
about 70.000 - which it at¬ 
tributes to high unem¬ 
ployment. 

It reports that tax evasion 
niuv also he another 
significant factor: 

" I he increase in tax evasion 
reported hv Treasury and the 
growth of the cash economy 
slimiest that increasing 
numbers may he w.irkinu «»n 
their own account -- aTheit 
part-time - rather than ac¬ 
cepting lull time and lulls 
taxed employment." the study 
said. 

If ail those kinds of -clf- 
emplow'd person.* were in¬ 
cluded as enterprises the total 
ol Ainall businesses in Aus¬ 
tralia might well be neater 

I million.thestudyconduded. 


Are 

Advertisements 

for 

SENIOR 

EXECUTIVES 

always 

effective? 

Experience suggests that the 
best executives do not always 
see or respond to senior ap¬ 
pointment advertisements. 
This dictates that a more 
precise, positive, controlled 
technique is essential to locate 


the most competent and suc¬ 
cessful executives. 

The proven technique is 'Ex¬ 
ecutive Search.' Search does 
not rely solely on advertising 
but uses highly professional 
methods for locating ex¬ 
ecutives with superior 
management skills and 
attributes. 

To discuss how THE 
McDOUGALL ASSOCIATES 
SEARCH PROGRAMME can 
assist you fill senior positions 
most effectively, please 
telephone Ewen McDougall on 
Christchurch (03) 67-026 or 
write to him at P. O. Box 2398. 
Naturally confidences are 
respected. 


McDougall Associates 

ntanagwiMfi l eonauHanla 

6th Floor BNZ House, Cathedra/ Square. Phone 67-026, 
P.O. Box 2398, Christchurch. 
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All this for the normal economy fare? 



Of Daylight departures to North America 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday. 

q'a choice of at least two menus every meal. 

0^ Free headsets for stereo and T.VJMovies 

H^Free drinks (Including wine with your meals). 

S' Choice of window or aisle seat when available. 

Preferential baggage handling. 


O' Arrival at Continental's own domestic 

terminal In Los Angeles where you connect 
with almost 100 Continental (lights 
a day to most major dHes In America. 

Local assistance with travel In America 
or on to Europe from any one of 
Continental's 11 gateway dtles. 


O' Exclusive traveller's aid: jet lag brochure 
with travel planner. For your free copy 

---- - write to Continental Airlines, 

Wes. HazaAnnexe, 7-9Albert SUeet. AucWand 


O'Clear customs and immigration In uncongested 
Honolulu, not busy Los Angeles. 


O' On-board In-RIght Supervisor who can amend, 
confirm or prepare any ticketing 
or reservations for your onward travel. 



dm 


announong contnenial airlines 

STATESMjSrSBWKi TO HAWAII & AMBUCA. 

All this and our friendly, speed^brand of American 


If you're flying out to America soon, maybe you should 
think again about who you’re flying with. 

Because our new Statesman Service 
to America and back has a lot going 
for it. And for no more than 
the normal economy fare. 



hospitality and service. 

If you're travelling on to Europe 
remember Continental connects 
with Europe departures from 11 
North American gateway cities. 

After all, we're out to give you a 
good time, not just a seat on a plane. 


The Prt>ud Bird with the Golden 
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Indigenous forest review — protracted, repeated 
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Environment 


ENVIRONMENT Minister 
Venn Voting announced last 
month (hat plans were under 
way to merge some Govern¬ 
ment advisory cnuncifs - in 
particular, the Nature Con¬ 
servation Council and Envi¬ 
ronmental Council. 

Tile Nature Conservation 
Council was established to 
examine anti advise on 
specific conservation issues. 

rhe Environmental Coun¬ 
cil is concerned more with 
broad environmental policy. 
Its working parlies have 
produced policy documents 
on nuclear power, waste 
recycling, urban affair*, land 
use*, population, freedom of 
information, energy, indigen¬ 
ous lore*in and other*. 

In IV78. the Environmental 
Council was asked by Young 
K»revie w the i luligeiiiiits forest 
policy ami its mi pie men la- 
lion. Its report., presented at 
Hie end of IV/V. approves the 
goal of the indigenous forest 
policy (which is in general to 
perpetuate the area of in¬ 
digenous forest both us natu¬ 
ral and managed stands). 

It observes Unit the resource 
is stil I being depleted (and that 


the goal therefore is not being 
achieved) in Lvvo ways: 

• In the continued conver¬ 
sion of indigenous forest to 
other land uses through exist¬ 
ing contracts. This is happen¬ 
ing mainly on the West Coast 
although there are areas in the 
central North Island and 
elsewhere. 

• N ol by loss o f area, bit l by 
loss of volume of the stand. 
This is critical in the dense 
stands of lowland pod oca rp 
forest in the central North Is¬ 
land. Selection logging in 
these virgin stands is ex¬ 
perimental and aimed at 
avoiding the decrements in 
volume brought about prin¬ 
cipally bv wind ih row. 

Tile report concluded that, 
because of the doubts about 
the Mistaiiiahiliiv of .selective 
logging in these stands, forest 
management plans should set 
aside more reserve* to ensure 
perpetuation of the forest. 

It readied conclusions 
about reserve philosophy, re¬ 
search proposals and the use 
of timber, and recognised the 
social importance of forestry 
in regional economies. 

The composition of the 


ENVIRONMENT Minister Venn Young asked the Environ¬ 
mental Council In 1978 to review the Government's In¬ 
digenous forest policy and Its implementation. The 
council's report was presented late last year. 

If advfsory councils are to provide any distinctive con¬ 
tribution, over and above the advice of Government 
departments, they should be independent, critical and In¬ 
formed. Just how Independent, critical and informed was 
the Environmental Council in responding to the Minister's 
request? 

In (his analysis of the report's preparation, the Rev John 
Howell, convenorofthecouncll's working party, showshow 
an advisory council operates and the constraints under 
which It works. His study examines the extent to which the 
Environmental Council depends on Government depart¬ 
ments Including theCommission for the Environment — and 
how an Investigatory report is used in decision-making and 
in public debate. 


working party set up bv the 
council to study the indigen¬ 
ous forest policy rclleclcjthe 
principle (hat relevant infor¬ 
mation should he drawn from 
as wide n source as was pos¬ 
sible. 

Initially, the working party 
was assisted by ! G Crook’, 
from the Wildlife Service 
(later replaced hy K R Hack- 
well from the DSIR Ecology 
Division). 

The divisional director. Dr 
J A Gibbs, deserihed the in¬ 


ternational significance of our 
forests, and advised on re¬ 
search matters. 

The Forest Service provid¬ 
ed expertise and manpower, 
huth m the working party’s 
deliberations and on the field 
trips. 

At all stages in its work, the 
working parly had informa¬ 
tion from two separate, in¬ 
dependent departments. The 
itinerary and guidance around 
the forest on the Held trips 
was also well balanced. 
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Another reason why the 
Adler SE1000 CD 
is today’s most advanced 
“Golf Ball” typewriter 

I Inlike the other gulf half, the Adler SK 1000 CD typing 
dement lus no teeth to break off and cause costly downtime 
. n * Adl « wemiiit n very fuhust with 22 l iteral ribs built 
inside m give .ulikd strength-these increase its serviceable 
life bv 

Hie Adler SI! 100U CD machine is the most advanced, with 
inst.inl automatic lift-, iff correction; dual pitch; half space to 
permit nurm.il two hand operation: paper injca/cjeii at the 
flip of a lever and highly effective sound shielding. The fast 
keylKMrd entry at l ) milliseconds accommodates the speediest 
typist and cuds "flicking- of extra letters. 

A* for sales and service back-up, worldwide Adler is hard to 
hc.it. In fait every tenth typewriter sold anywhere crime; from 
Adler. Post the tmipnn Co obtain the name or your nearest 
Adler SH 1000 CD stockist. After all. if you want the best 
typing, you need the best typewriter 
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The itinerary was based on 
.suggestions from (lie working 
party. Forest Service. En¬ 
vironmental and Conserva¬ 
tion Organisation (ECO) and 
Native Forest Action Council 
(NFAC). 

The working party was 
hosted hy staff from the Forest 
Service, including scientists 
from the Forest Research In¬ 
stitute. 

What it saw and heard 
about indigenous forests came 
from a variety of sources, not 
just from the Forest Service. 
Ofiicial information was 
scrutinised nnd criticised, and 
criticism ran the gauntlet of 
defence and response. 

While the Forest Service 
representatives were co-ope¬ 
rative and ohliging. they na¬ 
turally wished to ensure that 
any information released was 
properly understood. Infor¬ 
mation likely to embarass the 
department was, naturally 
enough, difficult to obtain. 

It was only alter protracted 
correspondence that in for¬ 
mation on the rale of conver¬ 
sion of indigenous forest was 
obtained. It was found to he 
twice the official rate. 

Information critical of cur¬ 
rent policy or practice came 
main IV I n an sources other 
than the Forest Service - the 
environmental organisations. 
The working parts concluded 
that this information was 
reliable. 

Information becomes 
significant a* it tests value 
judgments and interpreta¬ 
tions. The information wo 
seek and select reflects the 
questions we ask. which in 
turn arise because of the 
values we hold. 

Where a Government 
policy has been largely shaped 
j\\ aGovernment depart in cm. 
it will reflect the department's 
set of values. If an inquirer 
asks that department lor in¬ 
formation. lie will receive in¬ 
formation consistent with 
those values and that policy. 

There is nothing sinister in 
this, but information received 
from only one source will 
provide a less than complete 
picture. 

During tile protracted dis¬ 
cussions when tlie work ini* 
Party reported to the council! 
Forest Service deputy direc¬ 
tor-general A Kirkland often 
tahled new information lor 
the council without the scru¬ 
tiny of the working parly. The 
council was unable to check it. 

Views expressed by the 
DSIR were received with 
hostility, and the council the¬ 
reafter accepted Forest Ser¬ 
vice information without 
cross-examination - even 
though this new in formation 
was Inter modified in discus¬ 
sion with the DSIR scientist. 

The re nor I was agreed to 
during the laic September 
council meeting, but its (Inal 
release was delayed two 
months by the Minister of 
Forests requesting the addi¬ 
tion of new material. 

The working party’s report 
was taken over as the basis for 
the council's report. Contin¬ 
uity between the working 
parly and the council was 
maintained by the working 

E convener and Professor 

r. 


5 

psnymcmK^j^ 

■ Moreover, the caacj 

cei." vc oflicer nrcd.aa, 
cdilcd vers,on 
party s report, intended^ 
the council s version. 

. An Zuider can someth, 
improve the presentation^ 
report but nut on this 
sum. flic effect of the 
version was to delay they 
report while UieworWn, 
ined to reinstate nil that hid 
been taken out. 

Finally, the council’s fr* 8 
expertise lacked Name. 

Kirkland, a member j 
the council hut not of to 
working parly, became fe 
expert at the table. WhiteL 
discussion r»n reserves. C»i 
example, advanced to 
thiliking in the report anj 
sharpened its argumcmsivn- 
sirtictivcly, his revision a 
other parts meant the cm: 
lost the independent senno. 
oft he working party 
These nr< »hlems would hn: 
been alleviated cither h. 
having the whole amta 
party discuss the rcjwri »i u 
l he c< hi ncil. or by referring li¬ 
re port back to the \urU. 
party foi resisioiiinlighl«lih. 
council's discussions. Mcnho 
oil hesc upl lolls w ere a<l»pw 
( Mi September 4. ilicti-m- 
mission lor the l.nvirunmtr 
published an appraisal «t to 
Whirinuki Slate l'i>rc>i nun- 
ugcmcni plan. 

The ci irnniission reo'anixJ 
the conflict between to 
“balanced use" approach - i 
the Forest Service and to 
“pn ueciioii'' approach at en¬ 
viron mental groups. 

The commission advocated 
con tin uina selective loesifa 
with minor qualification* 
This was seen as supponin.’ 
the New Zealand FoiC'i Ser¬ 
vice against the environmen¬ 
tal organisations 

TheconinussionTappraw 1 

included no analysis ol to 
scientific or enviryiimenui 
imporiunce of tlte .l* w J L 
Icrnationallv or nationally 
-|| lc ' eomniissh’ii 

conlidcntly rceommemW 

that logging continue, hutiJ'J 

not discuss the rcsulb 
selective logging trials. . 

While the EnvironnienuJ 

C ouncil was having pMwo 
vd discussions about to* 
crucial matters in eomiJJJ 
the commission leapt into 

public debate vvith an optnj 

in elfect supporting the 

Service against the ^ 

mental organisation. , 

The commission sapp»“ 
included no analysis 01“ 
.scientific or cnviwngj 
importance of the fijj 

ternationallyornai^ 

The coBBJE 

confidently rccof«$ 

“’sssTSf* 

al Council was Wm 
traded discussing 
these crucial malt** 
miltee. the commission 
Into the pubhedeba c 
opinion in effect ■$*$ 
the Forest Seiy 1 **- 

The commission.« 


edited and finally overridden 


April 2B1B70: 

Hiy26: 

August 7: 
Siptember 15: 

March 281979: 

Usfdi30: 

April 27: 


Working party of the Environmental Council 
established to examine council's forest 
policy. Rev John Howell (convener), 
Professor Lister, Messrs Holdaway. Famil- 
ton and McDonald serviced by Mr Crook 
(council's scientific investigating officer). 

Minister of the Environment (Venn Young) 
requests Environmental Council to ex¬ 
amine implementation of indigenous forest 
policy as applied to remaining North Island 
forests. 

Minister of Forests (Venn Young) an¬ 
nounces new policy for central North Island 
state forests. 

Dr Gibb, Director Ecology Division. DSIR, 
and Mr Kirk, Treasury, join Environmental 
Council working party (Kirk leaves Treasury 
and working party In January 1979). 

Forest Service representative on working 
parly suggests Forest Service withdraws to 
give the working party Independence in 
reaching its conclusions. 

Forest Service deputy director-general 
A Kirkland replaces Familton on the En¬ 
vironmental Council. The council recom¬ 
mends that the Forest Service remain on the 
working party. 

Crook leaves the Environmental Council. 
He is replaced on the working party by 
Hackwell. DSIR scientist. 


April 29: Environmental Council agrees "Thai until September 20: 

approval Is given to the Whlrlnakl man¬ 
agement plan, the Environmental Council 
urges the New Zealand Forest Service to 
examine alternatives to logging In the high 
density podocarp area". 

July 27: Working party report presented .discussion 

In committee. Minister attends part of dis¬ 
cussion. McMahon. Environmental Council 
executive officer presents edited version of 
the report. 

August 1: Atspeclal Environmental Council meeting a 

committee of McMahon, Hackwell and 
Howell asked to tidy up aspects of report. 

August 24: This committee agrees to the report 

(excluding conclusions). 

August 31: Three hours spent discussing one page of 

report in Environmental Council. New In¬ 
formation on West Coast reserves tabled by 
Kirkland. Council authorises Thom 
(chairman), McMahon, Kirkland and Howell 
to finalise report and transmit It to the Min¬ 
ister. 

September 4: Commission for the Environment publishes 

a separate appraisal on Whlrinakl. 

September 7: Hackwell invited to Environmental Council 

meeting to comment on the new material; 

Kirkland Is hostile to his presence Hackwell 
llnds mistakes in the malen.il Again whote 
report Is discussed, an amended report is 
circulated. 


I an! »,f sociivcc*HK'lllte fac- 
mv namely the industry and 
.'■mniunilv at Mingimii (as 
J'J the Environmental 
i'"un(il\ report) wit limit 
i-imfying those fatims. 
frmpjrc ihis with the Un- 
mniv uf Otago Business 
Vii«i| un tile west Tuiipo 
-<iiiniiinilics. 

there i> nn analysis of the 
•‘■wi'mic u>sis to’ the tax- 
pact- the limber company or 
totaj residents. The caucus 
"rttme had access to ecmi- 
•■•ik assessments, hut at no 
•'jam the public debate, nor 
'■I iticEnvinuinienial Council 
■khfle. was economic infor- 
ruiii'B made available. 

*"f did the commission 
r :A» options: it appraised 
he viewpoints. 

1 tin was nut an audit ol ail 
tf'iiunmcMul impact assess- 
tonior report, both of which 
requirea listing, ol'dic options. 
Under the Forests Act. as 
^mended in I97fi. clause X. the 
h’feti Service is not obliged to 
• jopiions. but only to receive 
jhmissions if the plan or 
realist are made public. 
J. nu stage then in the 
FiaNieor the council's debate 
i' rc options listed. 
^ lu se this is obligatory in 


F.1A* and FIR*. why did die 
commission not call for op¬ 
tions? 

in lact. tlie question is 
raised: why did the commis¬ 
sion make an appraisal, and 
why did it clmosc ill is par¬ 
ticular management plan. 

No reasons were given, file 
appraisal's introduction 

stales: “In this submission 
..but it is addressed to no 
one. 

The commission's 

superficial submission was 
mieiprcicd by lhe public .in 
supporting die Forest Service. 

It appeared while the En¬ 
vironmental Council (which 
included the Commissioner 
lor tile Environment), at the 
minister's request, was deep in 
a debate which challenged the 
Forest Service's proposals. 

The council's re pup 
became public only after tlie 
Government Caucus had 
decided to proceed with log¬ 
ging (see chronology). 

1 his sequence was ob¬ 
viously favourable for the 
l ores! Service. There is no 
evidence that the Commission 
lor the Environment worked 
with the Environmental 
Council at all. 

Turn to next page 


Friendly Computer Systems to 

meet your needs exactly ^ 

AUCKLAND 796-977 - WELLINGTON fie. 6 * 0 ; .* 

a/so ail Sydney, Melbourne & Los Angela 



September 27: 

October 14: 
October 26: 

November 26: 

December 6: 

December 7: 

December 11: 


Thom, McMahon. Kirkland and Howell dis¬ 
cuss report. Hackwell is requested to be 
absent. Fundamental disagreements 
reached on Whlrlnakl. 

Environmental Council vote on Whlrlnakl. 
Majority (six to two with three abstentions) 
support Whlrinakl conclusions advanced 
by working parly. Minority support conclu¬ 
sions advanced by Forest Service. 

Thom confirms report and its transmission 
to the Minister. 

At Environ menial Council. Minister 
requests report include specific releranee 
to West Taupo forests Public release 
delayed. 

At special meeting extra paragraphs on 
West Taupo added. Release delayed until 
full Environmental Council agrees to new 
additions. 

Prime Minister announces caucus decision 
on Whirinaki, which Isa slight modification 
ol Forest Service proposals (exotic substi¬ 
tution In five Instead of 12 years). 

Environmental Council agrees on Wesl 
Taupo additions, and finalises the reporl 
Hosking (deputising for Khkland) stale: 
that factual content is correct 

Environmental Council report is released 
lor puhlic discussion. 
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2 and 3 c*ur h sel -adhesive labels produced through lhe Avery 
l^fi teZheme guaranteeing no chance ohnco^l 
^belling and thus providing absolute security to the users of. 

rffilf^pnh'ed and applred through Avery labelling^ 
equipment- ■' 
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Advisory council constraints hinder independence Mystery author attempts Mount Erebus scoop 


IF an advisory council is lo 
function as un informed, dis¬ 
tinctive and independent 
body, then it must maintain 
independent sources of infor¬ 
mation and relationships with 
Government departments. 

The Environmental 
Council's major source of in¬ 
dependence comes from its 
membership. While the in¬ 
clusion of ex officio Govern¬ 
ment servants as a minority is 
iiseful in keeping the council 
informed about departmental 
thinking, it does compromise 
independence. 

There are three ways of 
avoiding litis: 

* Balance the Government 
.servants by appointing more 
people closely connected with 
environmental organisations. 

If the Municipal and Counties 
Associations can nominate 
members, why not ECO or 
other major environmental 
groups? 

• Make the working party 


independent by having a 
membership with diverse 
views. But, working party 
members can hardly be ex¬ 
pected to work long and hard 
to reach conclusions which are 
then so watered down by the 
council as lo become un¬ 
recognisable. The relationship 
between the working party 
and the council, is then, the 
problem, as this study has 
shown. 

• Have no Government ser¬ 
vo nts as cou nc i I mem bers. The 
council would then have to 
seek information from 
Government departments as 
i( does from other sources. 

The case history' shows how 
the working party’s report 
may be influenced: by being 
delayed by protracted and 
often repetitive discussions, 
and by bringing in “new'' in¬ 
formation: by being edited by 
the Environmental Councils 
executiveonicer: by removing 
a DSIR scientist from the 


ESTABLISHED by Cabinet in 1970, the Environmental 
Council is n non-statutory body whose members are appointed 
on the recommendation of the Minister for the Environment. At 
present they are: Te R K. Bailey, L G Brown, Dr B W Christmas. 
A Fitzgerald, J A Hayward, Rev J A Howell, J Kennedy-Good, 
A Kirkland, Professor R G Lister, P H C Lucas, C J McKenzie, 
R G Norman, G K Stephenson, D A Thom (chairman), T J 
Thomson, D Wins tone. 

The functions of the council nre outlined in its terms of 
reference: To advise the Minister for the Environment on such 
matters as he may refer to it and on such matters as the council 
may raise itself on the state and trend of the environment and on 
measures to be taken lo manage it: 

• Ta publish from time to time such information upon envi¬ 
ronmental problems as the council considers necessary lo serve 
thepublic interest; 

• To co-operate with other sector councils in matters of mutual 
interest: in particular, to provide the Planning Advisory Group 
with information, forecasts and data arising from the above, and 
requested by the group, to enable it lo carry out its functions.” 

A secretariat provided by the Commission for the Environ¬ 
ment services the council which meets each month in Welling¬ 
ton. 


discussion, especially when 
new information was tabled: 
and finally, by the commission 
publishing its own separate 
submission. 


What then is the use of an 
advisory council? 

In making decisions 
affecting the environment, the 
Government needs environ- 


If anNZTSvan 
doesnjt call on you 
it will pay you 
tolookintolt... 
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standards tor all products and services. It would pay you to talk to 
Call an NZTS Services representative today. 


an expert. 
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mental advice, and it needs 
advice from economic, en¬ 
gineering, agricultural and 
other sources. 

The Commission for the 
Environment acts as another 
Government department, en¬ 
suring (hat such advice is 
received by the appropriate 
decision-makers. 

Any other advisory body 
needs to be detached front this 
routine and to offer something 
else that is distinctive. 

There is something to be 
said for taking a group of 
people, who are not Govern¬ 
ment servants but are com¬ 
mitted to the environmental 
cause, and providing them 
with the resources to give the 
Government informed, cri¬ 
tical and independent advice 
on environmental mutters. 

The alternative is to provide 
environmental organisations 
themselves with the resources 
to give such advice. 

Either way. the Govern- 
■ mem could use the advice in 
making decisions, unyi so 
diminish cunllict and protest. 

This distinctive role of an 
advisory council cuuld only he 
effective if ii were indepen¬ 
dent of Government servants 
serving the Government. 

Because members of advi¬ 
sory councils, such us the En- 
vimnmenial Council, work in 
nn honorary capacity, the 
Government gets its advice 
very cheaply. It might take 
that advice more seriously if it 
had to pay for it at a realistic 
rule. 

Any attempt to rationalise 
the structure and role of ad¬ 
visory bodies from economic 
motives should not forget this 
honorary service, or the price 
paid for conflict resulting from 
poor decisions. 

Prevention of environmen¬ 
tal • degradation is much 
cheaper than repair. 

If (he independence of the 
council is lo ne assured, then 
its membership, its relation¬ 
ship with the Commission for 
the Environment and other 
Government departments, 
and their control over the 
release of reports to thepublic. 
all need examination. This last 
mutter is vital for indepen¬ 
dence. 

While the Environmental 
Council’s discussions were 
still in progress, the caucus was 
having simultaneous discus¬ 
sions with the Forest Service. 

The Minister for the Envi¬ 
ronment whs reported on the 
radio as saying he had pre- 


Lawyers’ 

livelihood 

ACCIDENT compensation 
has been no compensation for 
some jawyers who used to 
specialise in injury claims. 

In the last 18 months, seve¬ 
ral Auckland lawyers whose 
held became 
or little use in New Zealand, 
have crossed the Tasman lo 
practise in Australia. 

Meanwhile, employment 
opportunities Tor young law 
graduates are still thin on the 
ground. A recent survey of the 
Auckland scene, showed that 
only hal Tof those who finished 
law courses in 1978 had jobsin 
law offices a year later, the rest 
taking jobs in other fields or 
going overseas. 

In response to thlssituation, 
the Auckland Law Students’ 
Society has set up a register to 
place unemployed graduates. 
President Merelina Burnett 
said the register freed em- 
ployers from the harrassment 
of continuous door knocking 
from hopeful graduates. 


«nted the findingsofih eF , 
vironmental Counc ^' 

As the council’s fl Ba |,, 
wasno lsubmiUeduD .«g 

the Government had msdt, 
decisions, n would haX 

fairer to say the MinisC 

sented his version ofifilf, 
vironmental Councd’i ? 
quiry: an unsatisfactory c. 
luation for the council. 

The study also nas*. 
question of whether 
Minister should hold 1 ' 
portfolios of Forests, Lai 
and Environment. 

°ne can only spento , 
about what happens « < 
secret meetings of CaucuiH ' 
Cabinet, but it is diftkulitosa : 

how opposing vievinoj!, 

could be argued effcontlvh 

the same person. 

The portfolio forUicL* 
ronment should he indiw. 
dent of those for Fortin ipj 
Lands. 
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Consultancy 
services j 

The special needs ol a hi 
siucss organisation never •ti¬ 
the same for long. As uw 
organisation grows JfrJ 
develops, your adminisiralK. 
and business requirement’ 
will also change - noulway 
for the belter. To make sure 
that your organisnliun urn- 
linues to meet the challenge*' 1 

a changing environment 

requires careful planning jnd 
a completely objective ap¬ 
praisal of your organisation 
and its resources. Thai's where 
PROGENI's consultancy ser¬ 
vice can help. 

PROGENI's business con¬ 
sultants arc not just computer 
experts. They are also are 
rienced managers, financial 
accountants and admineiw- 
tors, so they are well qualified 
load vise oh the bestsysreoif^ 
your organisation. They 
iuke full responsibility w* 
itial Icasihilitv und 
studies - with iheemphasacn 
your future growl" J nJ 
"flexibility. 

A computer sysiem may J 1 

he the answer, and if lsn . 
they’ll say so. Bat « “ • 
PROGEN I will 
independent view and of" 
advice on every aspcctofio 
EDP requirements-'' 1 , 
impartial soflware and n 
ware evaluations lo^ 
costings of all y our ^ 

Tn^PROGEN.^ 

its recommend a l ions- • 

install and support you“J 
system until .it's » wW 1 

your satisfaction. 
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by Gordon MacLaughlin 

A MYSTERY author looks 
like beating the field in a race 
to produce the first book on 
the Mount Erebus disaster. 

Penguin Books have 
confirmed they are aiming nt 
3 September 30 publishing 
date for a paperback. Lost 
ffdmo Antarctica - but they 
wn’t release the name of the 
author. 


Even Air New Zealand, 
whose DC 10 plunged into the 
side of Erebus, doesn’t know 
who it is. 

Another author still in the 
race is Ken Hickson. Christ¬ 
church journalist and editorof 
Topiaur, the aviation safety 
magazine, who has been 
working closely in association 
with Air New Zealand. 

His publisher is Whitcoulls 
Ltd. which has announced ihe 
issue of Flight 901 to Erebus 


for “late 1980 or early 1981” 
but is now said to be trying for 
October. 

A third publisher was inte¬ 
rested earlier this year but is 
now understood to Imvc 
abandoned the race. 

Neither book cun he solely 
completed in manuscript until 
the release of the official 
report on the crash by the in¬ 
spector of uir accidents Ron 
Chippendale. 

It's understood the report 
will be issued at the start of the 


commission or inquiry hear¬ 
ings early in July. 


The first bonk out will lo make it economically 
snatch enough of the market difficult for a second. 


Charles Darwin facsimile for investment? 


WELLINGTON publishing 
company Nova Pacifica is is- 
^inga '‘limited edition, full- 
mlnurfacsimile reprint of the 
Zoology of the Voyage of the 
IMS ‘ Beagle edited by 
Charles Darwin. London 
IKJRLin three volumes”. _ 
Hang on a minute, don’t 
m>huuiand buy it until I tell 
Mil ihe price:" $675.00 in¬ 
lying freight and insurance 
»iih it) per cent off if your 
idcr is accompanied by pre- 
pa men t. 

There will be 750 copies 
numbered by hand, and the 
kalher-buu nil. gold -blocked 
miIumcs are endorsed by Na- 
uuimI Museum of New 
/Aland Director. Dr J (. 
Vjldwyn. 

Indications are that they 
mil he superb books any ofii’s 
»i*uld he proud to own. 

Overheads hit I 

EDUCATIONAL publisher, 
the McGraw Hill Book Co. 
has Keen achieving satixfac- 
wy sales growth in New 
Zdand but overheads have 
onsu deeply into profit that 
the operation here will be 
reduced in size by more than 
half. 

The heavy costs have been 
wocialed with distribution. 
So foam now on. all but 500 of 
McGraw Hill’s 18,000 titles 
R ill be held in stock in Aus¬ 
tralia and distributed on in¬ 
dent orders through the New 
Zealand office in Auckland. 

The New Zealand company 
Subsidiary of McGraw Hill 


But take note: “Ours was 
the challenge of doing justice 
to the high quality of the 
original using modern tech¬ 
niques. We could only gua¬ 
rantee this by limiting the 
ediliun and in doing so yon 
will also he net'll from the" as¬ 
sured investment value which 
incviluhlv attends such a pur¬ 
chase. It is of some interest Lhai 
a sale of (he original was 
recently recorded at S9000. 
The volume on birds alone, 
with its fine illustrations hv the 
renowned John Gould, is 
certain of becoming a 
collector's item immediately”. 

That is what the publisher's 
sales pilch saw. 

Apan from the questiona¬ 
ble prose, the paragraph 
should be read wuh some rc- 


I suggest that “investment 
value” is neither assured nor 
inevitable, and I would be 
specially guarded in my as¬ 
sessment without some 
knowledge of the number be¬ 
ing published abroad. 

The price of $9000 fetched 
by “the original" is certainly of 
some interest hm muy have no 
bearing whatever on the value 
of the facsimile edition. In 
other words, the origin of this 
species of hooks - a facsimile 
edition - is irrelvvani in 
measuring its investment 
value. 

Those who have SWO-plus 
lo spend on a hook to admire 
and read, specially if [lies are 
interested in hio|..gy will no 
doubt rush lor a copy Those 
Loniemplatim! an mvesimeni 
would he welFadvised lo seek 
expert advice 


”1 cannot 
recall a 
time of s 
splendid! 



McGraw Hill educationists 


Australia, which in turn is 
wholly-owned by the huge 
American parent company, 
the laruest educational pub¬ 
lishing house in ihe world. 

Local managing director 
Richard Bird said Auckland 
staff would be reduced from 
eight to three because of dis¬ 
tribution change, but sales and 
promotion and some local 
publishing would continue 
out of Auckland. 

“What really has been 
unprofitable has been the 
servicing or one book ata time 
for individual booksellers.” 
Bird said. 

McGraw Hill set up opera¬ 


tions here in 147*1 and has sold 
a wide range "l educaii><u:il 
lilies from* kindergarten u» 
university level, bin has 
specialised mostly in (ciliary 
textbooks. 

It has published eight New 
Zealand lilies (mostly for 
secondary schools because of 
the small*university market in 
this country), anil plans to 
continue with local output. 

Bird said the distribution 
change would “maybe” affect 
the company’s S50D.00Q busi¬ 
ness but “South Islnnd shops 
will probably get quicker ser¬ 
vice air freight from Australia 
than by surface from Auck¬ 
land". " 


Property in the 80’s. 

A seminar by Bob Jones. 

Seminars Pacifica are proud to an¬ 
nounce they have secured the ser¬ 
vices of Bob Jones to conduct three 
weekend seminars on the Bob Jones 
approach to property, with his blue¬ 
print for profitable investment in 
the next decade. 

For the first time, New Zealand's 
top property magnate gives his 
frank (and entertaining) assessment 
of today's market, and its remark¬ 
able opportunities for overnight 
riches. 

He will examine the full spectrum of 
real estate, front simple fiat conver¬ 
sions to multi-storey office blocks. 


before teaching on a wide range of 

topics, including: 

• how to purchase property on lit¬ 
tle or no capital 

• investing — where to begin, how 
to carry through 

• developing — the pros and cons 

• finance — money sources, ob¬ 
taining low interest mortgages 

• profiling from inflation by 
mortgage gearing 

• gearing up and redeployment of 
existing investments to realise 
full potential. 

ChrlslchuTCh: Town Hall July 12-13 

Wellington: James Cook Hotel 
July 19-20 

Auckland: Irlllos' August 2-3 


| Return this coupon to Seminars Pacifica, P.O. Box 820, Wellington 
1 for a free brochure giving full details of this unique seminar. 

■ Phone: 728-231 (24 hours) 


Address: 
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Teleray Series 10,1061 



1061 Design 

• Blook/Charaoter Transmission • Scroll/Page Mode • CureorControl.gp.Oown, 
Left, Right, Home . Cursor Position - Address and Read . Insert/Delete- ^ 
Character and Line • Transmit—Page, message and line . Clear—page, EOF, 
EOL!iFormat--ProteotM 0 de» Highlighting— Dim, Bllnklnverse.Undeillne — 

anycomblnatton ■ Transparent Mode—Control codesdlsplayed 

1061 Operation 

.Mlcfoorooessor Controlled. Programmable I/O Speeds^50-9600 Baud 
J Programmable Peripheral Speedaand enable/dlsable • Typewriter Keyboard - 

a.rtoreneat—eight key functions. 128 Character set —7xfl dot matrix 

• Programmable wlde/narrow ohereotar display . Serviceable In seconds withou t 
tools orexperlence . Plug-In 1Ca 

Price $1 >850.00Incl- tax 

ADEalso market Uie popular range of DEC Terminals Including the VT1O0VDU 
end the LA and L8 printer*. Enquire on our other add-on equipment —these 
Interface to virtually all machine*. 

■Trad. M.rkof (lie Digital Equjpm.nl Corporation- 
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System X lays foundations for tomorrow 


by Mu run rc I McDonagh Office hold dmvn plant mid 


FHF. foundations of 
tomorrow's world arc always 
laid firmly in the present. 

A hundred years ago. for 
instance, people could never 
have imagined the develop* 
mem and impact of telecom¬ 
munications during the 20th 

ecu ni rv. 

Ancf a hundred years from 
now people will look back at 
today's technology as. per¬ 
haps. intriguing hut primitive 

although they will realise 
that it was the' present day 
scientists and eneineers who 
nuiile possible the all clec- 
trnnie computerised ideconi- 
riiunica turns system they will 
he eiijoyme. 

The building blocks of such 
.1 system a re alreadv being laid 
in'Rrilnin with System "X. a 
fain ih of elect nmic telephone 
eschiinges which will earn the 
counin into the iicm ecniiin. 

It veil! help the British Post 


•n plant 
and lav 
foilndalions for a better basic 
system eonihiiied with new 
customer services and facili¬ 
ties. 

System X has been culled 
the complete appruuch to 
telecommunications because 
it will he able to deal with a 
whole sped rum of com mu n- 
icnlions of the fuiure - 
telemail. home newspapers, 
colour facsimile and view- 
phone. 

Domestic and office life 
could well become inter¬ 
changeable ns telecommun¬ 
ications become a erenterpart 
of home life. 

The British Post Oil ice's 
Pres I cl Viewdata system is al¬ 
ready part of the present, giv¬ 
ing people immediate access 
to an enormous amount of 
information from computers. 

Technically. System X is a 
group of new switching and 
associated systems "usinu 


microelectronic technology, 
integrated digital transmis¬ 
sion and switching, stored 
computer program (software) 
control and common channel 
signalling. The System X 
family is on two levels - a 
range of exchanges and sup¬ 
porting systems and a set of 
sub systems. Every exchange 
in the System X family can he 
built up from basic cl'cclrnnic 
building blocks. 

When System X exchanges 
are used together, they ope¬ 
rate with cadi other in ways 
(hat help new services and 
facilities and improve chose 
already in existence. On the 
oilier hand. .System X ex¬ 
changes can he used econ¬ 
omically as separate units to 
improve un existing network. 

System X has immediate 
effects - substantial reduction 
in the cost of equipment: 
reduction in the si/e of 
equipment: reduced installa¬ 


tion times and increased 
reliability and lower running 
com. These henefits apply to a 
single System X exchange in¬ 
stalled as a separate entity in 
an existing environment as 
well as to large new systems. 

Initially, subscribers will 
notice little more than im¬ 
proved quality of speech 
transmission - less crackle on 
the line - and fewer calls 
faiting to get through. Calls 
will also he transmitted more 
swiftly - the system is capable 
ofsen’dingacall in a fraction of 
a second to any part of the 
network. 

But ultimately customers 
will benefit from: super fast 
push-button dialling: holding 
incoming calls while making 
an outgoing call on (he same 
telephone, ‘‘and then estab¬ 
lishing a three way confc- 
rencer automat ie transfer of 
calls over a wide area so that 
customers can receive their 


calls on other people's tele¬ 
phones: and automatic alnrm 
calls in two forms - the signal 
call service for the casual user 
who wants to book a one-off 
call, and a service for the 
regular user who can book n 
programme of calk 

System X will he phased 
into the existing network 
alongside present day equip¬ 
ment. saving both capital nnd 
running costs. There are va¬ 
rious wavs of phasing in the 
system, fn some places local 
exchanges and their trunk 
exchange will continue to 
serve the area and use existing 
trunk networks. This means 
they remain almost unaffect¬ 
ed hv the introduction of 
System X elsewhere in the 
national network. 

In other areas local ex¬ 
changes and their trunk ex¬ 
changes will continue to serve 
many of their customers but 
some - or all - of the ex- 



Syatem card... enolnea 
probes line 

changes will he overlaid u 
System \ m serve ||[ { 
remaining subscribers. Hij^ 
the interim balance between 
old and new. The final 
occurs when ail thecwhW 
have hocn replaced with SW 
tern X. 

The early impact of Swim 

X will not ncdramatic.tuifc 
introduction will progressive 
lv bring ahout sweeping 
changes in costs an] 
capabilities — and biinj 
tomorrow’s world a link 
closer. 
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The United States 


Car makers try to stem tide of Japanese invasion 


THE Japanese are inyaJing 
S United Stales- with an- 
And an anxious 
Incan motor industry is 
iSriously lobbying the Carter 
^ministration to stem the 

^Unions,are in the vanguard 
ofihc defensive manoeuvres, 
pie United Auto Workers 
iinicn will petition the United 
Sums International Trade 
Commission to restrict im- 
^ of cars and trucks into 
[he United States. 

Union president Douglas A 
haserioldagrounol 800 local 

union leaders in Washington 
U the action was needed 
-because the Japanese auto 
o'mpanics relusc to show any 
irtiiim at a time when more 
tut 250,000 American au- 
[..Mikrshove been laid off’, 
kwr said the American 
ur industry “is in danger of 
k'ing up to one-third of the 
United Slates market per¬ 


manently if action is not taken 
rapidly". 

He "gave two reasons: 

• Tiic large-car market 
long dominated by American 
producers no longer existed; 

• The J ifllcu I ly of reducing 
market penetration by foreign 
linns once (hey had achieved 
it. 

The USITC has the power 
to investigate and recommend 
relief in eases in which in¬ 
creased imports arc a sub¬ 
stantial cause of injury to 
American employment. 

Among the forms of relief 
that could be granted arc in¬ 
creased tariffs, quotas limiting 
the number ul imports per¬ 
mitted. mandatory orderly 
marketing agreements, or a 
combination of these mea¬ 
sures. 

The recommendations 
would go to the President. 

Eraser said the decision to 
go to the USITC was made 
after major Japanese auto 


companies refused to agree to 
build autoplants in the United 
States and rejected calls Tor 
voluntarily holding exports to 
1977-78 levels. 1 

Fraser said that in ihe long 
run ihc only solution to the cur 
import problem was to get the 
Japanese producers to locale 
plants in the United Slates, as 
west Germany’s Volkswagen 
company already had done. 

He called for a law requir¬ 
ing that if a firm sold more 
than 200,1)00 cars of a par¬ 
ticular model in the United 
States, 75 percent of the parts 
and labor input he produced 
in (he United Stales. 

Chrysler Corporation - the 
third-largest American car 
producer- reported on May 7 
that it lost S449 million in "its 
operations during the First 
quarter of 1980. following 
losses of slightly over Slot/) 
million in 1979. 


TOMORROW YOU WORK-TOifT YOU SLEEP. 



Pan Am’s all 747 services from New Zealand Introduce 
word in First Class. 

The Sleeperette® seat. 

The most comfortable chair in the air. 

When fully reclined the Sleeperette® stretches out tothj 

Perfect for reading, eniovins the stereo, the movie or 

Whether you’re planning work or play after the flight, tl 
Am s Sleeperette® seats get you there rested and ready. • 
And along the way, you will enjoy a choice from superb 
international cuisine and finest quality French wines. 

Only Pan Am gives you all 747 Service to both U.S.A 
and U.K./Europe. 

r 0n ^ ^ an gives you the spacious luxury 

of Sleeperette® seats. 

See your 

travel agent. . 


The Kurd Motor Company 
ha*, reported losses ,if S47j 
million in the first quarter of 
this year. 

General Motors - the big¬ 
gest American car maker - 
reported profits of S55 mil¬ 
lion. but this was down 88 per 
cent from the same period one 
year ago. 

A counter-attack against 
Japan is being fought oil the 
diplomatic front too. 

The Japanese Government 
will send a mission to die 
United Slates soon to identify 
American-made automobile 
parts dial can he incorporated 
m vehicles- manufactured m 
Japan. American officials 
said. 

Japan also agreed in recent 
talks with American trade 
representative Rciibin Askew 
to reduce tariffs on imported 
allium,ibilcs and streamline 
binder inspection procedures 
dial have slowed customs 
clearance and raised costs for 


these American products. 

As a result of these mea¬ 
sures. Takeshi Yasukawa. 
Japan’s special representative 
Ibr external economic rela¬ 
tions. told Askew that Japan's 
automobile imports “will he 
more than tripled in 1980. 
compared to 1978." 

Yasukawa recalled that a 
number of privately-owned 
Japanese automobile man¬ 
ufacturers had decided to 
build new plants in die United 
States, including Honda and 
Nissan (makers of Dalsun 
ears). 

He saiil Toyota Motors is 
conducting "a lull scale survey 
of possihle investment in the 
Untied States." which will be 
completed later in the Year. 

Yasukawa reportedly ex¬ 
pressed his appreciation dial 
the United Stales, in turn, 
would continue to oppose 
restrictions oil auioiiiohile 
imports trom Japan. 

Itui there is strong pressure 


on the Administration to curb 
the Japanese imports. 

While Askew was in Japan. 
President Curler was assuring 
representatives ol' the Ame¬ 
rican auto industry that he was 
aware of their problems con¬ 
cerning Government regula¬ 
tion and competition I mm 
foreign auto makers. 

“V?e have no easy .solu¬ 
tions." lie told a group of in¬ 
dustry and Labour officials. 
“There are no magic 
answers.” 

Carter said his Adniinisira- 
lion had hecn working for 
months on possible means of 
alleviating die problems, in¬ 
cluding consideration of tax 
credits to American auto 
makers and regulatory 
changes. 

the Nissan Mnim < nrpo- 
i.iiioii. i e count sing die threat 
io its operations in the United 
States, has begun adopting 
new sum iceics as American 
apprehension mounts. 
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ACCOUNTING IN 
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•GOVERNMENT 
ACCOUNTING 
IN NEW ZEALAND 



DAVID A. PRESTON 

David A. Preston has written this 
very clear, basic description of the 
Government's accounting and financial 
system with the general reader In mind. 
Divided Into four sections; The Decision 
Making Structure; The Budgetary Process; 
The Accounting System and Financial . 
Management and Control, this book will be 
be of special Interest to those whose . ' 

occupations bring them into contact with ' 
the Government's financial system I.O.. , .* 
MP's, journalists, accountants, the 

commercial community and students, e 
Price: $9.75 plus O-50p p. ft- P. • ■; 

Available from: ‘' l 

GOVERNMENT BOOKSHOPS 

Auckland: Hanralofb Burton BWa. Rutland tfWalS 8®flF - 
Hamilton: Alexandra Slroal (RO. 80 * 857). 

VWltnalon: 8lre«( (Private-Baa) 

. .Wortd'DadaConiBeCiibaDWB ' 

Chflalchurefc WO Oxlwd Terrace iWlyata Bag). " ■ 

Dunedin: TIG SulMtng, Prlncei Stnwi (P.O- Box IllMfc, 
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Insurance 



Plethora of packaged policy promotion for far® 


by John Sloan 
THE farming community, 
judged by the numbers of 
special package policies de¬ 
signed lor them, must he a 
lucrative source of insurance 
business. 

The lu test com puny to enter 
the field is one of the stock and 
station "heavies" - Wright- 
sons. Wriglitsons are promot¬ 
ing. through television, ad¬ 
vertising ami pamphlets, their 
special * farm insurance 
scheme. "Wrighison Fnrtn 
Insurance". 

Underwritten bv New 
Zealand Insurance Group it is 
similar to farm package 
policies underwritten by ntlicr 
insurers. 

One of the first insurers into 
the farm field was the Sun 
Alliance Group who devised 
an excellent package hut 
lacked connections with any 
of the major snick and station 
companies to promote the 
-clieine. 


The South British in¬ 
troduced their“Farmsurance" 
which was systematically 
promoted through their con¬ 
nections with major stock and 
station agents. 

Not to ne ou [done, the AMP 
Fire entered the fray with their 
"Farm Pak'\ which is actively 

f tromoted by the large Held 
dree. 

The Commercial Union 
Group had also designed a 
special farm insurance policy. 
“Shelter Bell", which was 
promoted through their Dill- 
gelv connections and proved 
successful. This policy is get¬ 
ting more impetus from the 
National Mutual life agents 
who are now making the most 
of the Commercial Union 
connection. 

The poliev which is expect¬ 
ed to make the greatest impact 
is the Wrightson's scheme. 

Previously, farm insurances 
wo rearranged by a plethora of 
insurances bin package 


policies now coni bine them all 
under one umbrella. 

The Wrightson's policy 
covers such diverse risks as": 
personal accident, farm dogs, 
machinery breakdown, 
buildings, content, motor 
vehicles, money, public 
liability,, livestock, farming 
interruption, freezer contents, 
outcrops.and boats. 

Although it offers the same 
basic features as other farm 
insu ranee packages. the 
Wrightson scheme includes: 

• One annual payment 
which can be debited hv 
Wrightsons to the farmer's 
account: 

■ Special discounts forcer- 
tain insurances: 

■ The policy i.s expressed in 
simple language: (A “plain 
English" farm insurance 
policy is unavoidable: try 
translating terms like “farm 
dogs", and “sheep worrying", 
into traditional insurance jar- 
eon ). 


The New Zealand Insu¬ 
rance Group claim they have 
successfully combined a 
diverse range of insurance 
risks into a uniquely flexible 
policy which should prove 
popular with the farming 
community. 

Farmers have bizarre claims. 
One memorable case involved 


an Eltham farmer whose hull 
leapt u fence and proceeded to 
impregnate the neighbour's 
herd of cows. The neighbour 
eventually cluimed for loss of 
one season's milk production. 

The hull's owner countered 
that the neighbour had ac¬ 
quired three or fourealves for 
nothing. And the insurance 


company declined , 0 . 
anything because there 

proof of a defective fence 

They also facetiously j* 
Wd out the classic fc' 
defence - nlenti nopt,,*^ 
« -..which, traflS 
means: no injury isdoneS, 
consenting pony*-** 
cows. 


Life offices 
errosion of 

THE importance of the life 
insurance industry in the 
country's economy is illus¬ 
trated "in the extent of their 
total investments - $3100 
million. 

The life olliccrs. owned en¬ 
tirely by shareholders or mu¬ 
tually by policyholders, do not 
want" to sec their funds eroded 
hv inflation. 


try to stem inflation’s 
funds 



Relax...this 

won't hurt a bit!" 

Philips Mood Music can't promise you that. 
But it will go a long way towards it! 


Music is a lot more than just nice sounds. 

When you need relaxing ... it relaxes. 

It stimulates when that's what's needed. 

Music adds warmth to your environment. 

It subdues mere noise and puts it in its place. 
Today many commercial enterprises realise 
the value of functional background music. 

It s part of the retail strategy In many shop¬ 
ping contras, supermarkets end warehouses. 

It relaxes bank customers, patients in doctors’ 
and dentists’ wailing rooms, travellers in airports 
Bnd hotel lounges. It cuts down the noise of 
typewriters, conveyor belts — machinery of all 
kinds. 


What will it do for you?Will you settle forknowing 
you’ve made a sound decision....? 



^PHILIPS ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES 


PHILIPS 
MOOD MUSIC 
A SOUND DECISION 


Post this coupon for 
further Information an 
Philips Mood Music to: 


MOOD MUSIC comes from Philips. It’s a total 
system — easily installed either on location with 
your own cassette player and continuous-loop, 

4-hour cassettes, or a continuous service fed to 
you on direct Post Office lines. And Mood Music I name 
is backed by Philips expertise and service all the . a™™ 
way. 

MOOD MUSIC from Philips. 

Choose the programme -.. choose the mood. 

It might boost your soles. 

It can relax your clients. 

It's almost certain to soothe your staff. 


| Mood Music Division 

I P O. Bo< 2097 p.O. Box 41021 

WeTingian Mi Albert 

Auckland 

| □ Please se nd me your Mood Music brochure 
□ Please arrange fox a representative to 


PO. Box 1408 
Christchurch 


contact me 


ADDRESS. 


1 .TELEPHONE. 

w arrange a consultation 


1 

- nrajMGi MUCKIBIUJ | 

' Christchurch 79B-030 | 



We want you 
to have the best 


arrange a consultation. - ■ 
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This point was made by Gill 
Hoskins. National Mutual\s 
New Zealand munaaer. who 
remarked recently: *'uf major 
concern to us as trustees for 
over 300.000 New Zealand 
policyholders is the effect of 
inllnlion on personal savings 
and financial assets. Inflation 
erodes all forms o[’savings and 
creates uncertain business 
conditions. This, coupled with 
a deteriorating balance of 
payments at a lime of record 
export prices, places the 
economy in a vulnerable po¬ 
sition”. ' 

Hoskins' views were rcin- 
Ibreed at a recent LOA med¬ 
ia a where L H Robertson. 
LOA chairman, and New 
Zealand manager lor MIX. 
commented: “7. .1 need not 
remind uni that every sector 
uf the com in tin i ly is a fleeted 
by the illsuf inflaiiun, adverse 
balance of payments and in¬ 
dustrial uiiresi. even tiovum- 
meni controls.” 

Some lilc ollicers are not 
reticent in giving their cures 
for the country's ills. National 
Mutual's (iill Hoskins said; 
"Old and imaginative moves 
are required to overcome 
these problems. Government 
must adopt consistent fiscal 
and monetary' policies to 
achieve greater domestic 
stability. Incentives should he 
given to further encourage 
savings and investment By 
both individuals and com¬ 
panies. We need investment, 
particularly long term invest¬ 
ment if we are going to 
develop our resources in the 
1980s. A 


move ahead in the challeodn, 
conditions likely to k * 
countered in "the I9&- 
C apital Life also spell <■„, 
another home truth for tf f 
insurers; the need tordii&i 
resources in respond, to 
changing conditions in ill 
marketplace. 

The life ollices are still jf. 
plying pressure iu iK 
Govern meat for an inere«r 
the lax exemption lur lifem 
suraitce premiums. The bn 
raised I he issue publish a j 
recent luncheon aitcmkjh 
Trade and Industry Minun 
La nee Ada ms-Schiiekler.lt: 
Minister, in full oratou' 
flight, promised “cjijp: 
o iiisidcrution" of the r<v|uc » 
Not doubling the Miimiii* 
sincerity, seasoned ohwrwt, 
did predict the Governmon 
response would he "anvilx, 
brick wall" when the i«u<i 
illtimutely reconsideredbuk 
real arbiter of lax euinpiw 
- Finance Minister fc* 
Muldoon. .• 


c 


get 

sivel 

lor 


in- 

life 


It is in the long term 
vestment Held that the 
ollicers are promoting their 
interests. The New Zealand 
chairman of AM I*. D A Smith, 
said: "In considering the fu¬ 
ture directions of the society's 
investments in the I98u.s.'in 
addition to normal invest¬ 
ments in equities, farming and 
housing, funds will be avail¬ 
able for participation and new 
resources such as the energy 
projects and other develop¬ 
ments w hicli would enable the 
com h i n ed sa v i ngs of 

policyholders to form part of 
the New Zealand ownership 
of any new development*". 

The small life offices are 
equully aware of the changing 
economic conditions. I lie 
Capital Life Assurance 
Company's recent annual 
report revealed how they had 
consolidated their operations, 
held costs, and "prepared to 


TH E industrial dispute 
between the Insurance 
Workers Union and National 
Muiual/Commcrcia! Union 
was settled amicably last 
week. 


i nc ww "rv 1in : on m 

smff and n Mre W cd 

assssaws 

new DOSilions, _ ,n 


Y --"Iimtu uicuuLlui 

jo declare themselves redun¬ 
dant iftheydid not wish lojoin 
GU as part of the merger 


dancy MY- 
have ratified the agi 
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Suhsequem to this tneciir: 
the Life Ollices An>«■ ci.iii-’" 
>ublicl\ announced ihe li'- 
lowing moves, made m 
tuxalion adjustment from W- 
Government. 

• Urged the Governmtni 
in announce in the 1980 BuJ- 

its intention to prtfgK’- 
ly increase tax exempli 
fife insurance and supe¬ 
rannuation 10 double to 
present levels: 

• Suggested that hall ^ 
increase eouid be made & 
I'cctive from April 1 

the balance being introduced 
from April I 1981: 

• Sou eh t changes in ^ 
basis aniT rate of income u' 
charged lo life offices them- 
selves: 


• Recommended ^ 
superannuation funds jjtf- 

nged hv life offices shaaUbf 

x-g-s'SrsZ 

should be removed w 
exemptions for luit'P 
schemes: 

• Sought the 
life offices rrom 

of Section 2J2 of.tl«^ 
Tax relating w joint ven 
affecting land: 

• Asked for the 

thehousing/larminA j[(t , 
and the easing of oin cr 

lives. 


Law 


Debating the case for investigative journalism 


Insurance settlement 

between the two compete**' 
•"» lw ° 


Union members working in new positions, . n 
National Mutual’s fire and either be pla<* d ‘ ^un- 
general side warned the option or declare thernse f r redun* 
to declare themselves redun- dam and qiuu'ljM mein bt« 


by Jack Hodder 
THERE is a curious and un- 

S-taSSS 

rtnresenis a powerful estate; 
impendent of the legislative 
fxecutive branches of 
jovemmenl. 

^Occasionally there is co¬ 
nation between them 
(Watergate, perhaps?). More 
often there is conflict, m par¬ 
don the proper limits of 
defamation, contempt ot 
court and confidentiality or 
information. 

l! is with the lust of these 
jai a case with profound im¬ 
plications for investigative 
Ljurnalism, currently working 
Ib my up the British court 
hierarchy, is concerned. 

The case has its origins in 
ihe British sled strike of ear¬ 
lier this year. The strike was 
over the size of pay increase 
for the suite-owned British 
Sid Corporation's workers 
iitd lasted for many weeks. 

BSC claimed that the 
union’s demands were im- 
|i>ttjhlc to meet and the 
tunservuiive Gove rn men l 
declared that the .strike was an 
industrial matter in which it 
•muld not interfere. 

Bui someone in the upper- 
mi's! levels of BSC knew net- 
ter 

That person (let us call him 
■■r her “a I had access to the 
most secret papers within BSC 
jnJ considered that incom¬ 
petent BSC management and 
uiudnowledged Ciovern- 
mentintervention were major 
lidor 3 in prolonging the 
'file. 

\ picked out the most 
wllini parts of some 250 
swifidfniial BSC pupers and 
delivered them (or copies) to 
Urjnada television Lid in 
ftium for a firm assurance 
ihn the deliverers’ identity 
’»‘)uld not be disclosed. 

Oranada used the leaked 
PjP«x in a World in Action 
idevision programme enti lied 
The Steel Papers". The pro- 
yimme included an inter- 
'f^iffi-the then chairman 
1 r “SC in which he was 
Scummed by the inter- 
n«er on the hnsis of the 
k «cd information. 

, l1 «ems that BSC und its 
airman learned of 
panada's possession of the 
™ documents only on the 
llcrno °n before the pro- 
«>mime was recorded. 

The d 3v a r, cr lhe pro . 

f™ 1 " 16 ^s screened. BSC' 
U "Pj Sl «ps (the issue of 
'3, alleging breach of 
fdcncc nnd breach of 
. P- Vn ght) to recover the 
documents. 


peal against the making of that 
order (British Steel Corpora¬ 
tion »■ Granada Television Lid, 
The Times, 7 May 1980), 

The Court of Appeal eom- 

J rised Lord Denning, Lord 
usticeTcmplenian und Lord 
Justice Watkins. 

All were agreed that Gran¬ 
ada, being involved in the 
tortious act of another (that is, 
X’s breach of confidence) were 
under a legally enforceable 
duly to assist the injured party 
(BSC) by giving up informa¬ 
tion about (he wrongdoer in 
their possession. 

There was no question of 
self-incrimination as Granada 
was already fully incriminated 
und anyway was a corporation 
(with “no body to he kicked 
and no soul to he damned", 
according lo Lord Denning). 

The only question which the 
Court of Appeal was required 
to give prolonged considera¬ 
tion to, was whether there was 
some puhlic policy conside¬ 
ration which out-weighed or 
overrode IlSCs priinrt facie 
right lo the order. 

Granada argued that there 
was such a public policy con¬ 
sideration: the sources of in¬ 
formation necessary for in¬ 
vestigative journalism would 
dry up if it were known that an 
aggrieved victim of a "leak" 
could take legal steps to com¬ 
pel identification of the 
source. 

This argument had received 
rather short .shift from Sir 
Robert Megarry. who clearly 
regarded investigative jour¬ 
nalism as of doubt fill value 
and prone lo defamation and 
invasion of privacy. 

The l >>u rl of Appeal judges 
treated the argumeni with 
rather more respect but still 
ordered disclosure. 

Lord Denning. 81-year-old 
and still Tenjant terrible of 
English law. had some nice 
things to say about investiga¬ 
tive journalism: it had proved 
itself a valuable adjunct of the 
freedom of the press, notnbly 
in the Watergate exposure and 
the Boulson exposure: it 
should not he unduly ham¬ 
pered or restricted by the law. 

I le accepted that Investiga¬ 
tive journalism could involve 
an inlbnmint breaching a 
confidence and documents 
breaching copyright but that 
was not sufficient reason for 
compelling disclosure of the 
identity of the informant: the 
plaintiff had sufficient 
remedies in damages or in¬ 
junction against the news 
media. But there would be 
exceptional cases where dis¬ 
closure would be ordered. 

These “exceptional" cases, 
said Lord Denning, should be 


and should be compelled to 
disclose its source, he said. 

Lord Justice Tcnipieman 
was less convinced that dis¬ 
closure in the Granada case 
would generally reduce the 
llow of information to the 
news media. 

He accepted that the news 
media might use non- 
confldcniial information if 
they gave the source. But to 
use tne confidential informa¬ 
tion and not disclose the 
source could only he justified 
if misconduct or corruption 
were thus demonstrated. 

It was unfair to BSC and its 
employees that X should 
remain ns a trusted employee, 
enjoying his pay and earning 
hisncnsion. lie suid. 

The third judge. Lord Jus¬ 
tice Watkins, said that where 
justice could he done without 
requiring disclosure from ihe 
press then that should he 
done. 


In the case of Granada, 
however, he considered that 
the gross interference with 
BSCis rights of property in the 
documents (especially their 
mutilation prior to return)dis- 
eniitlcd the claim for im¬ 
munity from the requirement 
of disclosure. 

The Court of Appeal’s 
decision has met predictable 
but justified criticism from the 
British press. 

Why should it matter how 
the Granada Television in¬ 
terviewer trcaLs the BSC 
chairman in deciding whether 
or not X's identity should he 
disclosed? 

Is X's identity not really an 
internal malicrTorDSC tosort 
out? 

How can any real assurance 
of con lidentiafity be given to a 
source if its legal protection 
depends oil whether the court 
thinks the editor/producer 
acted responsibly - or regards 


what was disclosed as wrong¬ 
doing (rather thnn mere 
scandal or incompetence)? 

The order requiring Can¬ 
ada to disclose X’s identity has 
been suspended pending a 
further appcul to Britain's 
highest court, the House ol 
Lords. 

If that nnpcnl rails, then 
either X will he named (and 
start looking for alternative 
cmp!oymcnt)orGrnnadu and 
its current affairs head will he 
in contempt of court. 

The latter would then make 
some sort nflega l history as the 
first British Television execu¬ 
tive jailed for contempt. 

It may be noted that there 
are sonic interesting 
precedents for ihe Granada 
case. In l l J57 the Sew York 
Herald Tribune carried u gos¬ 
sip column item about Judy 
Garland and referred to a 
"CBS executive" as the 
source. 


Garland sued CBS for 
dcfumalion und the gossip 
columnist spent 10 days in jail 
for contempt after ret using to 
name the CBS executive. 

!n 1963 u London Daily 
Mail reporter was jailed for 
contempt for refusing to dis¬ 
close his sources to a tribunal 
investigating the Vassall .spy 
affair. 

More recently. Mvron 
Furhcr o IT lie Sew York Times 
was jailed for 40 days and his 
paper lined a total of S315.000 
after he refused to turn over 
his notes, tapes and oilier 
material to counsel,for the 
defence in ii murder case. The 
accused was u doctor charged 
in respect of unexplained 
deaths in a hospital. 

Until Grunuuu and X wit] 
trust that lhe House of Lords 
prefers the Pentagon Papers 
precedent and preserves the 
imperilled art «*f 
“wliislie blow mg’’. 


Granada gave the assessed on the Kasis of re 
■jH'cnis back but only nftcr sponsible use of the informa- 
oui serial numbers to lion. If the newspaper (or 
"nnt X s identity from be- television network) acted 
i^bained. irresponsibly, by harming in- 

aC went back to court nocent persons or buying mid 
order compelling publishing scandal, lor ex- 
affiitj • 10 “PP'y a sworn ample, it would lorfeit ns 
i? v “ revealing X’s name. claim to protect its sources 
RoL ,T, nl lhis year. Sir In Granada's case, it had 
Vice-Chan- given insufficient lime for BSC 

iron l ^ e Chancery Divi- to seek an injunction, the 
Conn 0 ' English High conduct of the interview was 
l DcU mat ' e lhe order sought deplorable and the mutilation 
tl^- of the returned papers was a 

Court or Appeal has disgraceful contempt of court, 
^missed Granada's ap- Granada had a bused its power 
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Co-operation steers Huntly clear of conflict Vinka fashions vie for top-rung Saudi market 
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"IHE Government must en¬ 
tourage a frcc-tnarkel system, 
because we are peril nil sly 
close to he coming a socialist 
Mute” Robert McKnight, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Con¬ 
tractors* Feileration said. 

"Almost. all Western coun¬ 
tries • - mein ding Austra I in. the 
United Stales, and Rritain - 
insist on construciion hy con¬ 
tract in preference to day- 
labour lor the simple reason 
that it is cheaper and more 
cllicicnl. 

"It all boils down to two 
different systems: a dynamic, 
tendering system versus a 
job-secure. lumbering 

Government one.'* lie said. 

At the Ifunlly power 
project, both systems work 
side hy side. 

I he I leclr ici ly Denar l men I 
lias i ivcr-all responsibility and 
Us employees luse done a Jot 
of the elei iric.il ami mechan¬ 
ical work. Hie Ministry of 
Works and Development 
erected the build ings. 

Roth departments let out 
work to eon tractors, most of 
\\ hi mm belong to the Auckland 
Employers' Association. 

Keitli Handley, the em¬ 
ployers' on-site rejsreseina¬ 
tive. described the arrau- 
gement as "an exercise in co¬ 
operation". 

Co-operation was the 
theme-snug of those most 
closely connected with indus¬ 
trial relations at the site. The 
I r ederalion of Labour, the 
Ministry of Works, the em¬ 
ployers' on-site representa¬ 
tive. the Huntly secretary of 
the Workers’ Union. New 
Zealand Electricity Depart¬ 
ment: and a former industrial 
officer all l.ilkcdof ii. 

It has not been all wine and 
ro-cx at Hu nth. 

Six work-days have been 
foil through stoppages in the 
state sector and more than 2M(J 
in the private sector — niainfv 
because ui disagreements over 
waees'la inis. 

Bui Huntly was "very cood 
compared \\nh other con- 
siriiciiun sites” | : 0L pre- 
'ideni Jim Knox pointed out. 
Only one or two disputes 
have required the FOL tu 
o'me in”. 

Hmills s record looks even 
better, given the size of a 
project that has been under 
voiidruction for about six 
years. 

Fuelled hyeoalundgjis. the 
plant is expected to generate 
4,1 P L ' r eent more electric its 
than the existing eight livdri> 

Malions on the Waikato E(iver 
when completed in 198.3. 

Mreads it is a saxt complex 
*>i turbines, boilers, steam 
«.<*i i do users, generators and 
tijnsli timers. 

Ilk- main building covers 
ilie.trciiol -1': rtigbv lieldsnnd L. 
two chimneys which will dis¬ 
perse the exhaust g.i^s arc 
each 150 metres high - twice 
ilie lieishi of the country's 
Oiliest building 

the wage workers cm- 
[ 4 ">ed by the Ministry ol 
Wo As belong to Workers’ 
Industrial Union of Workers 
tNZWU,.which is a Hi hated to 
Ilk- I OJ . 

Most ot ilieeiigmeering and 
clerical stall voluntarily 
belong to the Public Service 
Assoc union. 

In the private sector each 
trade lia.s its own union hui a 
''composite site agreement" 
links the elements common to 
each union's uwards, par¬ 
ticularly the basic wage rales 
and allowances. 

Nine unions -• boiler¬ 
makers, drivers, carpenters, 
electricians. engineers, 
labourers, painters, plumbers, 
and sioremen-pnckers - are 
party lo the agreement. 

Only seven of the contrac¬ 


tors have signed but most 
concur with it. 

If. as Dennis Allan, the 
MWD's senior personnel 
officer. maintained “the 
record of industrial relations 
at H untly is second to none”, it 
is pertinent to usk why. But as 
many different answers are 
given as there are people to 
give them. 

Perhaps the most sign i licit nt 
reason has been the mutual 
trust built up hy frequent 
dialogue between unions and 
management. 

Joe Paki. former on-site 
.secretary of NZWU. said he 


worry about shareholders, 
about profit, or about 
efficiency. It has no financial 
restraints whatever. In cll'eet. 
the Ciovcrnincni huy.s its 
workers oil"'. 

Dan Duggan, general 
secretary of tnc NZwLL ex¬ 
presses a different view: 
"Most contractors break up 
negotiations on work condi¬ 
tions: safely in many respects 
goes hy the board if they can 
get away with it. and industrial 
matters don't worry them as 
Iona as they're getting the 
work done**. 

Some elements of these 


applies only to the Huntly 
project. State and privatelv- 
emploved workers m Huntlv 
have close wage purity. 

The benefit of only one 
union is obvious and some¬ 
thing sorely missed in the 
private sector. 

Duggan said that: 
"amalgamation of unions in 
the private sector is likely in 
the future, hut only when the 
workers themselves decide". 

Joh security is heavily em¬ 
phasised by union officials as 
necessary for good industrial 
relations. 

At Huntlv. the Ministry of 


He emphasises the strict 
adherence hy public sector 
union and management to the 
procedure lor settling disputes 
inid down in the determina¬ 
tion order. 

Both parties try to solve any 
grievances at the lowest pos¬ 
sible level and have generally 
managed to do so. 

A worker with a complaint 
must Unit talk it over with his 
immediate supervisor and 
may seek the assistance of 
his union delegate if not 
satisfied. 

Almost all disputes have 
been solved at this stage. 
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You expect your new company car 
to be perfect We do too. 
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was in cvcry-duy contact with 
the two project engineers - 
die chief representatives of the 
Government departments at 
the plant. 

l or the lint time on a con¬ 
struction site private em¬ 
ployers have appointed an 
intermediary between them¬ 
selves uik! ilicirwoti lone. He 
is Keith Hundley, who also 
co-ordinates employers' ac¬ 
tions in industrial matters. 

I land Icy said Handy's in¬ 
dustrial record vindicated his 
appointment. 

1 he dispute statistics shuwru 
marked discrepancy between 
industrial harmony in the stale 
and private sectors - a pattern 
not confined to Huntlv. 

It is accepted thut there Ts 
lens industrial trouble among 
Government employees, but 
interested parties have con¬ 
trasting explanations. 

Me Knight attributes it to 
Government softness; “The 
Government doesn't have.io 


views might well he true bui 
Humly employers have large¬ 
ly respected union sensi¬ 
tivities on three major issues: 
joh demarcation; wage rela¬ 
tivity, and joh .security. 

Demarcation pro hie ms do 
nut coneern the stale scetor ui 
Huntlv. because the NZWU's 
award covers people in ninny 
di Merc in trades and clearly 
and precisely luvs down xvhat 
each job entails. Hut. in tin.- 
privalc sector a dispute is al¬ 
ways jiisl round the corner if 
lor example, a boilermaker 
and an engineer belong to 
different unions und think the 
other is doing his job. 

Wage relativity rarely un- 
sclsHuntlv'x simc work-force, 
with only one industrial un¬ 
ion, there is only one wnee 
award - officially termed tfie 
. determination order - which 
applies nationally. 

The private sector does not 
hoyq this advantage because 
the composite site; agreement 


Works is ohliged to give 
redundant workers m least 
four weeks' notice. It must also 
give a worker leaving for any 
reason - apart from dismissal 
for "serious misconduct" - a 
certificate which shows the 
workers designation, length 
ol service and reason lor 
leaving. 

Thy worker can use the 
certificate as a reference to 
re-join the public service. 

J n 7™e scclor nfcc has 
redundancy agreements. 

One or the most colourful 

i S n r iM S wilh Humly 

s B| H Buckingham who re- 
ired Trom pos, ofindl 
Inal officer lust year. 

Although no longcrdirecily 
involved with the plant, he is 

wft rCgn k rded ^e man 
who knew him and his advice 
•s keenly sought. 

dpf/oh/ IVCS - in Hami, ton but 
delights m imparting his en 
cyclopaedic LowleZ or 
Humly s industrial working?. 


There are provisions for 
unsettled grievances lu go as 
far as State Services Com¬ 
mission tribunal. No problem 
Irom Huntly has ever reached 
that level. 

Similarly, in [he private 
sector unions and man¬ 
agement try to solve disputes 
and personal grievances this 
wav. 

An aggrieved worker who 
jails to come to terms with 
his supervisor can go to 
Keith Handley. 

Handley said: “I'm availa¬ 
ble if a dispute of some son 
does arise. If a man thinks he 
hasn’t been paid properly, 
then he can come here with his 
job delegate and explain the 
suuatjon to ntc. 1 can gel hold 
onus boss and sort the thing 
out, and the problem is solved] 
Thai s the sort orthing that can 
ead to big trouble if it’s just 
left and nothing's done. I 
receive excellent co-operation. 
from most unions." 


*!. hc docsn 'i solve 
problem, it can go ih r(l J 

and the people almost ah*. 

slay «i work during, Am 
T o take a wage claim a, 3 . 
example. Duggan said; % 
have t he settlement backdated 
■ s ° Btat the time lag isn't» 

justice lag as well". 

Stoppages arc more ofkn 
resorted to hv the other * 
ions. NZWU membendhj 
walk .jlf the joh Ibr Uroifo, 
when the Minister of bh-vi 
announced that a wage claim 
settled in October l977wo u jj 
not go mu* effect untilurli 
I ° 7y . The men received ihnr 
wage increase the thlUm. 
lucsdax. 

Unlit the MOW and itii 
private eontraetors pimidc 
free accommodation i„ 
nearby lints. 

The NZWU mul U)l 
helped desien the hutsuhiih 
put mdusin.il re la lions on j 
gooil funi from the sun. 

rherc is :iecomm<>ilati»nj 
Huntly lor about 150worker, 
and their families, hui iivum 
the huts are uni'icupt-J 
because many of ihe wwlri' 
arc either local resident'> 
prefer to stay in Munult»n. 

All employers pav ih-- 
imvelline expenses »>r* thi-e 
ci >m mu line lioin I Inniilu n 
7tJkm away 

Knox said that iinwuiaN-. 
aceomniiKlaiioii and p”! 
cocking, washing and oiIm 
flici I i i ies Ii.iv e been a His UV 
in trouble at many ctuisiiut- 
lion sites. 

"1 think suitable au"iu- 
modiilioii is the reason M 
llunilv's success.” lie smd 
(hie problem which Huntlv 
shares wiih othertonsmiciii , i | 
sites is that many >killcJ 
workers w lm have lliiished ji 
the project go overseas toM 
for anotherjob. Thecounuy 
faced with a severeshortag'-j'l 
fillers, according i» Bud- 
inghain. 

Ail exodus of skilled trado- 
people raises the spccirc *'l 
the Govern men i iniporlins 
skilled workers. 

Knox warns of itnlustrui 

upheaval should this l1ccur . 

■Hie KOL holds, as a matter^ 

principle, that locul worU ' 
should have the first |J PI H,r ‘ 
(unity to work on constructs 
I sites. 

He urges that 
Zealanders be trained in in 
required skills to averts 1 in 
future energy 5 ". 

Buckingham said Go<" 
ment should put ^ 
priority on a re-training P 
gramme as the project 
to a close. 

Experienced at 
.shoivllhnllhisisljw^ 
nie-in-ihe-sky uilk. M»V * 
Ihe riggers llnd J cr0 5‘£* 
tors were trained to do 1 

See h l"nf^ 

Sk ^L y w h0,e.h a5 U0f f |J 

industrial relations on - 

is the people that you W* 

Buckingham said. 

“The idea that lh f f, 

or Works hires the 
that queue up m J* ‘^i 

affects the result. 


Hugh MOcLsan & 

journalist currenthf onw 

to the Ministry of Works 


daVID Lucas, founder and 
KCtor of Cooks Wines and 
^iimplne director ol Maret 
Jj MJru. (an Auckland 
bridal w ear shop) is selling up 
, r C iail business in Saudi 
Arabia that he will never he 
jhlciosel fool in. Not in bus¬ 
ing hours any way. 

Hi is a man mid lor seg- 
r{U wd Saudis a fashion 
Jnn for women is exactly 
mat- No man may intrude. 

Ihi November gain *»pcn- 
, D 2 in Jeddah, featuring e.\- 
du'ive gowns by Lucas' wile. 
VinU will be a woineii-only 

««m. . 

Lucas predicts n lash ton 
Munzain Saudi Arabia, anil 
jjwslvricalon the kingdom's 
;,ticraf export potential for 
W Zealand. 

1t\ wide open - a 
ucnicndoudy exciting region 
nib cnt»rmous possibilities 

MUX 

“Ihe Saudis know nothing 
A'Ui us.’’ he said. "They 
i-n’i know where New 
fcilaml is. and they don’t 
aie.lt vuu have quality go* >Us 
i-dl.'they’ll buy. There are 
'pren'iia-ptions — no myths 
.‘.it we have to dispel. I 
Uieteivcought loget in there 
■ui present ourselves as the 
■"ii/crlmd of the South 
r.-ili: with an image >>l 
d llity .md style. 

We ejn’i compete in 
mnf.idiliX'd goods at llie 
wt end ol The market. But 
"hquality goods like pure 
•■'■l carpet and gounnci 
■ •J-ttcean do ver\ well iu- 

IK buses are into the lop 
»h>l the fashion market, and 
entered into u joint ven- 
■ufe nil Jeddah's Khulid bin 
Road with Su/iiii 
I'dme and Contracting, a 
1 ihuiuk and fashion oiiii- 

.'JTv 

Ike liw floor of the Su/:m 
'■jilJing will Iv given over to 
Hnka Lucas Desiuner 
•dkxtnHK Salon. VinknVill 
r 1 Juvc the gowns in New 
t.iljndjiherMaree de M:iru 
sa l‘>n ill Queen Street, 
j'lc) will he shipped to Jed- 
•■'-j retail price w ill he fixed. 

Pf'lii- will he split 5(1-50 
■■-•useen the Su/an and Lucas 
ronhauons. 

nieesare expected n* range 

•m ilOOu if, S 10.000 lor 


There will also he a range of 
less expensive garments with 
the After Five label, along 
with a range of accessories 
from lingerie to perfume, 
which will involve other New 
Zealand companies. 

OrJers for the After Five 
ranee have already come from 
Medina, Mecca and Kuwait, 
file top-line garments will 
only he available in Jeddah. 

It is a good country for 
Vinka. whose exiravngunt and 
IlnmhoyniH designs arc some¬ 
times too "ultra" for conser¬ 
vative Kiwi tn.xiex. 

"It's incredible — the ul¬ 
timate." she says. “For the first 
time in my life 1 can choose the 
world’s most expensive fabrics 
and create to my heart's con¬ 
tent without hax'ing to stop to 
wonder if anyone can afford to 
buy it." 

Sonic of the fabrics, like 
those from Jacob Schlaephor 
of Switzerland, cost 55UU a 
metre. 

When ,\'tiK talked lo her 
she was culling with 
breathtaking nonchalance in¬ 
to It) metres of lace valued at a 
meie S‘»(» a metre. She never 
uses pa Herns - just d mixes and 
cuts the cloth oil a model. 'Til 
Use all of this in one bridal 
gown. I Linild ilex er Jo that fur 
:i New Zealand client. ' 

She lias nol xcl \ Kited Jed¬ 
dah. It is a\ hard I-' gel a visa 
lm a woman to emu Saudi 
Aiabia as II is to get a gin and 
Ionic once you ate there. Hut 
she hopes to \ i at soon n» meei 
llw women she is 'icsigning 
lor. ami gel an idea ol then 
cull me. 

Daxui Lucas was there in 
April, a I tei the dioxung of ,i i 
Lucas eiillcciioii ii ihe 1 oii- 
i.|i> ii I .i-.in'm < fi'.mpi.i which 
aroused keen Arab interest. 

"Ii was becoming obvious 
Mini growth lor our business 
lax overseas.” he said. “People 
don't go to balls oi era ml 
all airs'‘much here tliey'd 
lather illesseasiiallx andgooll' 
to a HYD tesiaiiraiu. 

"Going to Olympia was an 
expensive exeicise. and in* 
Ausii.iliau or New Zeahiinl 
lashiou Inuise had done ii 
bet'oi e. 

"Ii established Vinka as a 
status designer and her exotic 
.slvles appealeil to the Arabs*. 

He decided to investigate 
the potential in Saudi Arabia 
- and found on arrival linn 
normal business conventions 
did not apply. 


When you want 
only the best at 
the best duty 
free prices... 

: ■ ■ there are only three places to go ' 
in Sydney. The modern showrooms 
of Sterling Nicholas. Thousands of 
New Zealanders keep coming back 
year after year for these reasons 
and for Sterling Nicholas' unique 
Guarantee — satisfaction. 

Write for our free illustrated 
brochure and plan your shopping 
before you go. 

Sterling Nicholas 


DutyWee Em 

^Street • Crest Hotel. Kings Cross 
’» Oxford Street, Derilnghurst, Sydney. 

_______ Telephone 33 3261 
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Vinka fashions ... "quality goods to sail, they'll buy' 


"Nothing is as it seems. The 
must ordinary looking places 
can turn nut to be the most 
prestigious. And if you don't 
liavc good contacts ami agents 
who know ilic rones. \ oil Ye 
wasting your time. 

Lucasknexv little in advance 
of the local fashion setup - 
"most of the published inlbi- 


muiion on the Saudi Arabian 
market deals xvith food 
products, machinery and 
rankling material", not a wind 
oil fashion pmbably 

because Saudi Women are al¬ 
ways veiled in nubile. 

“But beneath tliat veil they 
may hc xvvaimg garments 
I min the world's iup l.isliioit 


houses. Money is no object lor 
the Saudi woman. When ii 
comes to clothes, the skx\ the 

limn." 

I here isn*»way that xvcsicrn 
businesses can ”research'' the 
female of the Saudi popula¬ 
tion. Lucas said. 

“ 1 he convent tonal chan¬ 
nels of communication don't 
exist. There are no television 
ads or cinemas. Women arc 
mu allowed to drive. Only a 
few women ol the most 
prominent families travel 
outside Saudi Ai.ihia And yet 
I’m told that within ilic Lmiily 
circle women .ire very 
lulliicmiuluiul have enormous 
buying power, at least in the 
middle and upper income 
levels.” 

I ho clothes which they 
spend so Ireelx on .ire worn .it 
women's social gatherings 
where they are an indication 
ol ilie wcaier--’ wealth and 
position in society. "It's not 
iiiicoii i ni oil lor them lo spend 


S5WHI on a garment which 
would be warn only once." 

A Saudi woman on a buy¬ 
ing spree does have problems. 
Women cannot work in con¬ 
ventional retail simps and so 
all ilie assistants are men. The 
woman may not try mi a gar¬ 
ment unless her hushnnd is 
present Unless she is a trusted 
client who can take things "on 
appro", she has to buy gar¬ 
ments withoin seeing how 
tlicv look. 

f lii*s dilemma lias led to the 
development of specialist 
salons, stalled hy women, 
where shoppers can- browse 
and tiv on clothes away from 
ihe eves of men. 1 lie Lucas 
salon w ill be the fourth of this 
type in Jeddah and will be 
o|f limits to Lucas himself, 
except uflcr-hoiux. 

Ilie salon will open in July. 
hnitlicoMiM.il e-da occasion to 
iii.nk its ai rival on (lie Jeddah 
scene will not be held until 
November. 
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British Airways first class. 
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In the front of the 
aircraft. Right up front 
in comfort, attention 
and the extra 
niceties that 
- make all the 
mi \ difference 
fljKSfiKHMrto a flight. 
^If up front 
is where you 
j^^^see your company 
and your business, then 
up front is where you 
should be flying. 

See your travel agent. 
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Transport users lose sight o f overall direction The promise of great returns awaits producers 

by Hob Stoll icllmchcrciodaywhcihtryou S JSgSaMI)l ''rM||Blff|P~T~' rMlII 'I |l|| I have no-one who will sel down manulaeiurer., ^ 1 
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by Rob Stoll 

IF all the problems facing 
transport could be distilled till 
just one king-sized problem 
was left, it probably would be 
that New Zealanders either 
cannot or will not decide what 
they want from transport. 

Railways general manager 
Trevor Hayward, in an ad¬ 
dress in Tiniaru, summed up 
the “South Island view" of 
transport: “South Island Iiar- 
bou r l»ua rds have coni plained 
lor years that our Ireignt rates 
have been too low and that hv 
'citing low rates we have; ef¬ 
fectively killed olT coastal 
'liippinu. Bill at the same time 
South Island manufacturers 
associations have been saying 
for years that rail freight rales 
arc loo high and that they arc 
effectively killing off South 
lsr.mil maan lacm ring." 

Hay wiiril asked his 
audience: "Could any of you 


tel! me here tod ay whether you 
want rail charges, especially 
inter-island charges, to go up 
tu suit the harbour boards or 
down to suit the manufac¬ 
turers?" 

It is unlikely that the 
audience came up with a 
sensible single answer, so no 
doubt the Railways will con¬ 
tinue as before — hoping more 
or less to please everyone and 
succeeding in annoying most 
people down South.' 

But don’t hlame the Rail¬ 
ways or the transport industry. 
The problem is that New 
Zealanders don't know what 
they want from transport, so 
they're never satisfied with 
what they gel. 

AM the sophisticated an¬ 
alysis in the VVilhur Smith 
report never touched on the 
question of what people ac¬ 
tually want, alt hough it may 
have suggested (he various 
costs of a number of alterna- 
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ranaport... New Zealanders don't know wnai they want from it 


lives. That didn't help us to 
make up our minds as a na¬ 
tion. . 

We don’t lenow if we want 
transport to be profit able, 
although it is regarded as goo4 
when wc sec how so much of 
transport is subsidised. At the 
same time wc slam transport 
charges us too high. 

Those living outside muin 
centres want their hume areas 
to hnve the best possible links 


with the cities, in the belief 
that this will somehow benefit 
their own regions. 

Then they are unhappy 
when they find that improved 
links often do little more than 
facilitate the expansion of 
suburbia. 

Despite all the transport 
reports and resenrch, despite 
the small armies of experts 
recording lonnc/kilomctrcs 
and passenger/kilomctrcs. wc 
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have no-onc who will sel down 
what transport is for and how 
it can be used in the hope of 
getting agreement on some 
overall objectives. 

Discussion in Government 
circles about free enterprise 
and competition in transport 
is a waste of time. If we knew 
what transport wns supposed 
to do, we could sit down and 
talk about how it was to be 
done - by the Slate, hy free 
enterprise, or a mixture of 
both. 

But until we have a course 
set, there is no point in argu¬ 
ing ahoui how we're going to 
progress along that course. 

So. in the hone of inspiring a 
bit of thought about what 
transport is about. I offer some 
suggestions based on the 
premise that we may us well 
give up trying to make tran¬ 
sport “pay' in a book-keeping 
sense. 

All inodes of transport are 
subsidised, cross-subsidised 
and nil the rest, so let’s give up 
on this aspect — or rather, let’s 
institutionalise these losses. 

In support of that ar¬ 
gument. first consider that 
transport makes a loss, the loss 
is made up hv the community. 
It transport makes a profit, i lie 
profit comes from everyone 
who uses transport directly, or 
who uses goods which have 
been subject to transport at 
some time. 

These users, direct and in¬ 
direct. and the people who pa\ 
to meet deficits on transport 
services are actually the same 
people. 

This clears the way to at last 
solving one of the great mys¬ 
teries of transport in New 
Zealand: Why does transport 
often lose money? 

Answer: Because the 

charges are loo low. 

So how can wc make tran¬ 
sport profitable? 

Answer: By charging our¬ 
selves more. 

So who wins? 

Answer: No one. 

No-onc wins because trans¬ 
port is an absolutely essential 
service industry which doesn’t 
produce anything. IT it runs at 
a profit or li loss ii doesn’t 
make much difference. 

What would happen if it 
was decided as a matter of 
policy that goods transport 
within New Zealand should 
not be profitable? Let's as¬ 
sume that tlie Government 
decreed that all goods tran¬ 
sport services need meet only, 
say, 90 per cent of their costs. 

The result would he of some 
assistance to people who ac¬ 
tually use transport. Transport 
users, by and large arc 
productive souls, for it is 
production - or rather, the 
fruits of it - that is transport¬ 
ed. I hus u transport subsidy 
would be u subsidy for 
producers, be they farmers. 


Road’s end for 
Highway 

MSI Corporation’s sub- 
sidiary. Highway Industries, 
will he closed on June 30. 
Twenty-seven of the 33 staff 
have received redundancy 
notices. 

Auckland-based Highway 
Industries — which fabricates 
garage equipment - will be 
merged with another MSI 
subsidiary. Meteor Engineer¬ 
ing Ltd. which manufactures 
hydraulic hose couplings. 

Highway Industries’ fa¬ 
brication of garage hoists will 
cease. 

. MSI management says 
eight of Highway Industry's 
staff may be going to jobs with 


sr rMuar ^ 

from all 

bcawayofredireciJS 
from consumers to produce 
At a time when we 2 
perhaps be better off iff 

Some may ^ that 

B r u nt mollve ' lsa m i 
would become fat andflX 

others may say that ih^ 
sport was sold at lew iW . 
true value, it would be wasted 
First. I have mentioned a hi 
figure-say 90 percent- Jn j 
not on open-ended situated 

Second. 1 womler if good, 
transport can he wasted j 
suppose wc waste Iran*) 
now. m that South Isbrj 
manufacturers get raw# 
freight rates for their ftvj, 
sent north. It might be m t 
efficient to shut down Wi 
Island manufacturers jrj 
produce goods where ihcwt,- 
needed - South AucXLnd 
instead of in the st'iiibern 
boondocks. 

To Jo that Would IBCJI 
writing off all sorts of aweM 
the sou ill - assets like tiwr- 
schools, people, fai&irii- 
police stations and mud Ih.« 
might cost so nuicli thauE 
alternative of less cxpciK.i 
l ran sport would he ehcap.i 
overall. 

Some rules would have r- 
he laid down. For uMjim 
unci Diary road truck scum 
should not he included. Util- 
genuine common airm- 
should have the unJouhkJ 
bene tits of such a sthenic. 

The same vote might K 
able to make a donations tie 
nHiding funds, sufficient * 
enable a reduction to he mad. 
in road user charges. 

For ship-owners some** 
of invest mem grants, as u*-'J 
overseas, eon lit prove beo 
I n every case, the assistant 
(a word which has a heller rir: 
about it than subsidyi **uU 
he aimed at keeping the tran¬ 
sport industry reasonably"^ 
balanced, so that each nude 
retains its competitive advan¬ 
tages. and each gets il< h |r 
share. 

This reasoning brines out 
that our transport rt*® 
should be seen as a thine iff 
making production possible.J 
thing which properly 
can positively help us 10 in ‘ 
crease production. 

Ifwc could see transport** 
us iin investment for PJ°F 
with money to spare, not* 
charily for the dispossess- 
not as'a creature on ourw\» ■ 
but simply as a ncce"? * 
gredient for P ro 1 d . uc l | lDn ' 
mnybe we would be on 
road to a more rational tr 

5 «Tarfrom^ 

there is a chance we g;;, 

(reduce more 
to transport on the 
what seems good for ^ 
act ivi ties also must be 

‘ r "we P «r r e losing 
transport is all about. 
iriretaveairpliB-gg; 

SSESTS? shouij igg 

carry tFe goods to market. 


“What about the 

people?” 

They «r«*n 
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look* after yourp^ 


bj Terry Power 

ORCHIDS yes ... eusjard 
jpplev maybe ... K‘ng 
Country avocados no. 
that-in a nutshell, was the 
jdvict from Eric Tolcman in 
ihe Sir Joseph Banks Mcniu- 
ri)| Lecture to the Royal New 
Zealand Institute of Hur- 
uj ilmr e in Hamilton. 

Tolcman works for the 
Department of Agriculture 
aJFisheries in Hamilton. 

If New Zealanders - “an 
enthusiastic race who tend to 
ijoiorc problems’’ - planned 
ind worked realistically, we 
itmld become in the 
medium-term, "o major hor- 
ikuliural producer in the 
»crld". Toleman said. 

Till recently, most hor- 
Miltura lists were “in it ns a 
»iyof life”. They knew a lot 
afoul horticulture, and little 
, jhout business. Many of the 
ten entrants knew a lot about 
business, hut little about hor- 
lituliurc. 

Tolcman said the price of 
IjudulTen had been unrealis- 
■ii-jlly high in relation to the 
ulueoftnecrops produced on 
it He welcomed tne urrival of 
people with more business 


Si far. he said horticultural 
c\pon receipts had been 
dominated by apples and 
[WMS7Q million last year) 
ami liwifrait ($30 million). 
Toleman said he expected 
Mh these figures to increase 
Milhianlially. 

Easily the biggest increase 
* absolute terms had been 
that in kiwifruit growing. 


There were 73ft hectares 
devoted to the crop in 1972. 
42D0 in 198ft and "what it will 
he in 10 years 1 .shudder to 
think". Tiilcmnn said. 

There hud been propor¬ 
tionate growths in other, 
smaller horticultural crops. 
Once there had been only five 
significant commercial 
growers of orchids, but there 
were now 50. producing about 
I million blooms. That was 
likely to become 10 million hy 
1984. and multiply 10-folii 
again by 1994. 

There were just 63 hectares 
of blackcurrants in 1970. but 
249 hy 1979 and a projected 
1090 by 1984, Tolcman said. 

There was a large demand 
for asparagus, but ne was not 
so confident about the 
country’s prospects in that di¬ 
rection. 

“Some in the Waikato have 
thuught it’s a good alternative 
to maize. Anyone can grow 
maize. Asparagus is much 
more difficult.” 

The ureu being grown had 
expanded since last year from 
658ha to 1082ha. hut he 
doubted if projected crops 
would he realised. "In the 
Waikato, a lot of it is being 
planted in unsuitable soils’. 
lie said. 

More emphatically, lie dis¬ 
approved of the K i ng 
Country us a likely area for 
Mrikingunavaocndu bonanza. 
("They have been planted 
there, believe it or not.") 

Land needed to he chosen 
not only with soil suitability in 
mind, hut also the availability 
of labour and transport. 


Crops for which he could 
see n fine commercial future 
included pecan nuts and cus¬ 
tard apples. 

Though normally grown in 
tropical arcus, he" said the 
hardier varieties of custard 
apples could grow satisfacto¬ 
rily in New Zealand. He also 
suggested developing even 
hardier varieties. 

Berryfruit could produce- 
millions in future export dol¬ 
lars, he said. 

Raspberries seem par¬ 
ticularly suited to the drier, 
colder areas of the South Is¬ 
land. 

The Waikato-developed 
marionherry had n future, and 
so did the blueberry. But with 
these. Toleman saw marketing 
problems. While overseas 
wholesalers were interested in 
buying New Zealand hor¬ 
ticultural produce, it needed 
to he in what were M them 
worthwhile quantities. 

“A German importer this 


Bob Jones in April 1980: 

"The current 

economic conditions for 
property investment.... 
hare never been 
hetter....in two 
decades" 

and final, edition of the best-selling 
IE?r^ er - V is now available. Bob Jones’ hard- 
, Jfe hinny, helpful guide to property investment/ 
two v ° Pme ? t * n New Zealand, out of print for nearly 
ha . s been re-issued for those with an' 
M** w b° m issed the book before. 

!or« eX r? 1)6611 u P d ated and in a new prologue 
iimJ? l ns W ^ y we>re °n die verge of a new 
tbenrn boo P 1 ' Aud bow a penniless newcomer to • 
kwrel 98 ? ° us ‘ ness CSLn become a millionaire 
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year warned 4rx)d tonnes ui 
mariunberries.” Toleman 
said. Another was interested 
in blueberries ■- hut only in 
liuuilreds of tonnes a week. 
“New Zealand's inial annual 
production last year was 12 
tonnes.” 

Another vital requirement 
is a reputation for high quality 
produce. 

"London buying of our ap¬ 
ples is nuw often done without 
seeing the fruit.” Tnleman 
said. 

“It wasn't always so.” Two 
decades ago. New Zealand 
had a poor napie fur short 
weight and misnaming variet¬ 
ies. Australia had a worse one. 
one. 

More recently, "tomatoes 
have been rotten by Ihe time 
they reach the customer. A 
good reputation is priceless. 
Orchids are now being 
beautifully packed and arriv¬ 
ing in excellent condition.” 

Overseas countries must 


take most of our extiu 

r TiiJviclitm. I uk-innii said. 
!m. taking kiwilnui as an 
example, “even when our 
growing skill reaches a peak - 
and it's Hut a way to uo yet - 
there w'iTl probably always be¬ 
at least 2ft per cent which 
aren't suitable fur export. 

“That 2ft per cent will grow 
k> more than New Zealand 
can consume at the present 
rale. So either we’ve got to cat 
a lot more kiwifruit or we'll 
need to process them, then 
export the product.’' 

Our country had lionicul- 
mru! advantages - “plants 
seem to grow in New- Zealand 
despite people". But 
Tolcman's estimate was that 
only ahoui 10 per cent of the 
lanil area was suitable for 
hurliculuirc. 

"It can never use much ut 
tlie land used now for lurm- 
inu." he said. “Ilortiinlinrc 
ivill complement farming, nut 
oust it." 


lie considered the biggest 
stretch of fiat land - the 
Canterbury Plains - suitable 
only for die hardier horticul¬ 
tural plains. 

North Island peal hinds had 
often been "grossly over- 
drained”. 

Urban sprawl norm ally oc¬ 
cupied the best land -- and an 
alarming amount of it. 
"I lamilit>n occupies an area 
which in Europe would house 
a city of half n million," he 

said. 

Co-opera lion among 
growers — following the,ex¬ 
ample of the Dairy'Board — 
was essential, hut hard to 
achieve among competitively 
inclined Kiwis. Without co¬ 
operative marketing. he 
warned. British horticulturists 
hciwccn the wars had been 
reduced to “an almost peasant 
existence” because their crops 
simply did not fetch what they 
w ere wurlli. 


The most important part 
of this compressor 
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Transport users lose sight of overall direction 


by Bob Stott 

IF ail the problems racing 
transport could be distilled till 
just one king-sized problem 
was left, it probably would be 
that New Zealanders cither 
cun not or will not decide what 
tlicv want from transport. 

Railways general manager 
Trevor Hayward, in an ad¬ 
dress in Timaru. summed up 
the "South Island view” of 
transport: “South Island har¬ 
bour non rds have complained 
lor years that our freight rates 
have been luu low and that hy 
Netting low rates we huvy ef¬ 
fectively killed off coastal 
dripping. But at the same time 
Soil til island imimifiiciuren. 
asocial runs have been saying 
for years that rail freight rates 
are too high and that they are 
effectively killing olV South 
Mand niarml'acmring.’* 
Hayward risked his 
audience: “Could nny of you 


tell me here today whetheryou 
want rail charges, especially 
inter-island charges, to go up 
to suit the harbour boards or 
down to suit the manufac¬ 
turers?" 

It is unlikely chat the 
audience came up with a 
sensible single answer, so no 
doubt the Railways will con¬ 
tinue as before — hoping more 
or less to please everyone and 
succeeding in annoying most 
people down South. 

But don't blame the Rail¬ 
ways or the transport industry. 
The problem is that New 
Zealundcrs don't know what 
they want from transport, so 
they’re never satisfied with 
whin ihey gel. 

All [lie sophisticated an¬ 
alysis in the Wilbur Smith 
report never touched on the 
question of wlint people ac¬ 
tually want, although it may 
have suggested the vurious 
costs of a number ofaltcrna- 



___* trr ^ 

raneport.. .New Zealanders don’t know wnat they want Irom if 
lives. That didn't help us to with the cities, in the belief 


make up our minds as a na¬ 
tion. 

We don’t know if we want 
transport to be profitable, 
although it is regarded as good 
when wc sec how so much of 
transport is subsidised. At the 
same lime wc slam transport 
charges us too high. 

Those living outside main 
centres want their home areas 
to have the best possible links 


that this will somehow benefit 
their own regions. 

Then they are unhappy 
when they find that improved 
links often do little more than 
facilitate the expansion of 
suburbia. 

Despite all the transport 
reports and research, despite 
the small armies of experts 
recording tonne/kilometres 
and passenger/kilo metres, we 



have no-one who will set down 
what transport is for and how 
it can be used in the hope of 
getting agreement on some 
overall objectives. 

Discussion in Government 
circles about free enterprise 
and competition in transport 
is a waste of lime. IT we knew 
what transport was supposed 
to do, we could sit down and 
talk about how it wns to be 
done - by the State, by free 
enterprise, or a mixture of 
both. 

But until wc have a course 
set, there is no point in argu¬ 
ing nhout how we’re going to 
progress along that course. 

So. in the hope of inspiring a 
bit of thought ahout what 
transport is about. I offer some 
suggestions based on the 
premise that we may as well 
give up trying to make tran¬ 
sport "pay'' in a book-keeping 
sense. 

All modes of transport are 
subsidised, cross-subsidised 
and all the rest, so let's give lip 
on this aspect - or rather, let’s 
institutionalise these losses. 

In support of that ar¬ 
gument. first consider that 
transport makes a loss, the loss 
is made up hy the community. 
If transport makes a profit, the 
profit comes from every nnc 
who uses transport directly, or 
who uses goods which have 
been subject to transport at 
some lime. 

These users, direct and in¬ 
direct. and the people who pay 
to meet deficits on transport 
services are actually the same 
people. 

Tit is clears the way to at Inst 
solving one of the great mys¬ 
teries of transport in New 
Zealand: Why does transport 
often lose money'. 1 

Answer: Because the 

charges are loo low. 

So how can we make tran¬ 
sport profitable? 

Answer: By charging our¬ 
selves more. 

So who wins? 

Answer: No one. 

No-one wins because trans¬ 
port is an absolutely essential 
service industry which doesn't 
produce anything. If it nmsut 
a profit or a loss it doesn't 
make much difference. 

What would happen if it 
was decided as a mutter of 
policy that goods transport 
within New Zealand should 
not be profitable? Let’s as¬ 
sume that the Government 
decreed that ail t»oods tran¬ 
sport services need meet only, 
say. 90 percent of their costs. 

The result would he ufsomc 
assistance to people who ac¬ 
tually use transport. Transport 
users, by and large arc 
productive souls, for it is 
production - or rather, the 
Fruits or it — that is transport¬ 
ed. ihus a transport subsidy 
would be a subsidy for 
producers, be they farmers. 


Road’s end for 
Highway 

MSI Corporation’s sub- 
sidiary. Highway Industries, 
will be closed on June 30. 
Twenty-seven of the 33 staff 
have received redundancy 
notices. 

Auckland-based Highway 
Industries -- which fabricates 
garage equipment - will be 
merged with another MSI 
subsidiary, Meteor Engineer¬ 
ing Ltd, which manufactures 
hydraulic hose couplings. 

Highway Industries’ fa¬ 
brication of garage hoists will 
cease. 

MSI management snys 
of Highway Industry’s 
staffmay be going to jobs with 


Atasss 

be a way of redirecting 
from consumers to produce 

perhaps'fo 6 better off jf^ 

Some may say ihauiiw 

would become faTanllTE 

others may say that if ^ 
sport was sold at lessrhaan, 

true value, it would bewail 

. Flr * 1 - 1 have mcmiondjw 
figure — sny 90 percent-*] 
not an open-ended siiuaib 
Second. 1 wonder iW 
transport can be wasted I 
suppose wc waste tram™ 
now. in that South [4] 
manufacturers get lavuunVi 
freight rates for their emj. 
sent north, h might hemwt 
efficient to shut duwnSwh 
Island manufacturer' aj 
prod ucc goods where they jk 
needed - South Auckland 
instead of in the snuibeir 
boondocks. 

To Jo thill Would BKH 
writing off all sorts of iiwt.u 
the south ~ assets like nun- 
schools, people. lack**' 
pol ice Matii *ns and «> ua. Ik' 
might cost mi miidi ih.it tK 
alternative n| less espeiini 
transport would he chuff 
oveiall. 

Some rules would Lies 
be laid down. For imuruc 
aneilliary road truck 'em.-.' 
should nut he included. 0r6 
genuine common urnti 
should have the unJcuhtui 
benefits of such a scheme 
The same vole might h. 
able to muhe a donationuthe 
roading funds, sullkient i 
enable a reduction tohemjJ; 
in road user charges. 

For ship-owners some '-'ft 
of investment grants. asiKJ 
overseas, could prove bed 
I n every case, the asMsume 
(a word which has ai heller fflii 
about it than subsidy) wouH 

he aimed at keeping the trjn- 
sport industry reasonably 
balanced, so that each mewe 

retains its competitiveailvjr- 

lages. and each gels iisfi" 
share. 

This reasoning brings mi 
that our transport s) s K | ti 
should be seen as n thin? t ,1[ 
making production possible-^ 
thing which properly ^ 
can positively help us M in¬ 
crease production. 

11’we con Id see transports: 
as ail investment for pifr* 
with money to spare, not as 
charily for the d!spossc««- 

not as'u creature on our 
but simply as a necessary 
grediem for production- 1 
maybe we would be on 
road to a more rational tra" 

S «?arfrom^! 
there is a chance * 
troduce more *°f PjSlW 
to transport on the 

SHUSSSSi-H* 

'TeClc^S^*' 

transport is all about- 
If we have 

manpower, cash an 0 
resources we should p . . 

into producing more 
fighting over whos M 
carry tne goods to mark* 1 - 
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Horticulture 


The promise of great returns awaits producers 


by Terry Power 

ORCHIDS yes ... custard 
* maybe ... King 
Country avocados no. 

Thai, in a nutshell, was the 
advice from Erie Tolcman in 
ihi Sir Joseph Banks Memo¬ 
rial Lecture to the Royal New 
la lam) Institute or Hor¬ 
ticulture in Hamilton. 

Toleman works for the 
Department of Agriculture 
jd Fisheries in Hamilton. 

If New Zealanders - “an 
enthusiastic race who tend to 
iyiorc problems" - planned 
lad worked realistically, we 
could become in llic 
medium-term, “a major hor- 
uiuhural producer in the 
nuld". Toleman said. 

Till recently, most hor- 
ucultumlisis were “in it us it 
wv of life”. They knew a lot 
about horticulture, and little 
jKiui husincss. Many of the 
new entrants knew a lot about 
business, but little about hor- 
ixuliurc. 

Toleman said the price of 
Lind often had been unreal is- 
irjIIv high in relation to the 
dueoflliecrops produced un 
il He welcomed tne arrival of 
(topic with more business 
dec 

So far. he said horticultural 
upon receipts had been 
dominated by apples and 
pis ($70 million last year) 
and kiwifruit ($30 million). 
Tuleman said he expected 
both these figures to increase 
'iibsianiially. 

Easily the biggest increase 
m absolute terms had been 
that in kiwifruit growing. 


There were 720 hectares 
devoted to the crop in 1972, 
4200 in I98fi and “what it will 
he in 10 years I shudder to 
think**, Toleman said. 

There had been 
lioiiuie growths in 
smaller h 


or- 
other, 

smaller huriiculuini] crops. 
Once there had hcen only five 
significant commercial 
growers of orchids, but there 
were now 50, producing about 
I million blooms. That was 
likely to become 10 million hy 
1984. and multiply 10-fold 
again by 1994. 

There were just 63 hectares 
of blackcurrants in 1970, but 
249 by 1979 and a projected 
1090 hy 1984, Toleman said. 

There was a large demand 
for asparagus, hut nc was not 
so confident nhout the 
country’s prospects in that di¬ 
rection. 

“Some in the Waikato have 
thought it's a good alternative 
to maize. Anyone can grow 
maize. Asparagus is much 
more difficult.” 

The area being grown had 
expanded since last year from 
658ha to I082ha. but he 
doubted if projected crops 
would be realised. “In the 
Waikato, a lot of it is being 
planted in unsuitable soils’. 1 
lie said. 

More emphatically, he dis¬ 
approved of the King 
Country as a likely area lor 
strikingun avat icndo bonanza. 
(“They have been planted 
there, believe it or not.") 

Land needed to he chosen 
not only with soil suitabiliiy in 
mind, but also the availability 
of labour and transport. 


Crons for which he could 
sec a fine commercial future 
included pecan nuts and cus¬ 
tard apples. 

Though normally grown in 
tropical areas, he" said the 
hardier varieties of custard 
apples could grow satisfacto¬ 
rily in New Zealand. He alsu 
suggested developing even 
hardier varieties. 

Bcrryfruit could produce 
millions in future export dol¬ 
lars, he snid. 

Raspberries seem par¬ 
ticularly suited to the drier, 
colder areas of the South Is¬ 
land. 

The V^aikato-dcvclopcd 
marionherty had n future, and 
so did the blueberry. But with 
these, Tolemnn saw marketing 
problems. While overseas 
wholesalers were interested in 
buying New Zealand hor¬ 
ticultural produce, it needed 
to he in what were to them 
worthwhile quantities. 

“A German importer this 


Bob Jones in April 1980: 

''The current 

economic conditions for 
property investment.... 
have never been 
hetter....in two 
decades" 

and final, edition of the best-selling 
ftqfotV is now available. Bob Jones’ hard- 
| i:veio-~ Anny - 5 bflP^Lpdde to property investmen 
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year wanted 4fJ(J0 luiines ol 
inarionherrics." Tuleman 
said. Another was interested 
in blueberries - but only in 
hundreds of tonnes a week. 
“New Zealand's total an nun I 
production lust year was 12 
tonnes." 

Another vital requirement 
is a repulatiun fur high quality 
produce. 

“London buying of our ap¬ 
ples is now often done without 
seeing the fruit.” Toleman 
snid. 

“It wasn’t always so.” Two 
decades ago. New Zealand 
had a poor name for short 
weight and misnaming variet¬ 
ies. Australia had a worse one. 
one. 

More recently, “tomatoes 
have been rotten by the time 
they reach the customer. A 
good reputation is priceless. 
Orchids are now being 
hcautifully packed and arriv¬ 
ing in excclfenl condition." 

Overseas countries must 


to 


take most uf mir extra 

r roduclion. I olemuri said, 
tut. taking kiwifruit as ail 
example, “even when utir 
growing skill reaches a peak - 
and it’s got a way to eo yet — 
there will probably always he 
at least 2d per cent which 
aren't suitable for export. 

“That 20 per cent will grow 
more than New Zealand 
can consume at the present 
rate. So either we’ve got to cat 
a lot more kiwifruit or we'll 
need to process them, then 
export the product." 

Our country had horticul¬ 
tural advantages - “plants 
seem to grow in New Zealand 
despite people". But 
lolcmun's estimate was that 
only about It) per cent of the 
land urea was suitable for 
horticulture. 

“It can never use much id 
the land used now for farm¬ 
ing." he said. “Horticulture 
will complement farming, not 
oust it." 


He considered the biggest 
Miclch of Hat land - the 
Canterbury Plains - suitable 
only lor flic hardier horticul¬ 
tural plants. 

North Island peal lands had 
often been “grossly over- 
drained”. 

Urban sprawl normally oc¬ 
cupied the best land - arid an 
alarming amount of it. 
"Hamilton occupies an area 
which in Europe would house 
a city of half u million.*' lie 
said. 

Co -operation among 

growers — loll owing the, ex¬ 
ample of the Dairy "Board — 
was essential, hut hard to 
achieve among competitively 
inclined Kiwis. Without co¬ 
operative marketing. he 
warned. British horticulturists 
between the wars had been 
reduced to “an almost peasant 
existence" because their crops 
simply did not fetch what they 
were worth. 
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